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The torrent of war production, suddenly reduced to a trickle, leaves in its wake confused 
gullies throughout the fields of industry. 


Leadership sees that much is needed in plant and equipment, as well as in policy and plan, 
to safeguard successful operation. To this end it seeks the help of the experienced Engineer 
whose recommendations and plans will assure the selection of the best location, buildings 
and machinery to provide a working place of economy and of satisfying comfort. 


Since one of the major elements in successful manufacturing is the satisfaction of the workers, 
the Engineers’ plans include those features which attract the best workers to the best 
management. For over forty years, this organization of Engineers has combined the human 
and technical phase of Engineering to serve a clientele of industrial leaders. 


€. YOWCOIS fOr 44 years...\. E..SIRRINE & GO. 


. GREENVILLE * SOUTH CAROLINA 
\DEPAK TMENTALIZED ENGINEERING ORGANIZATION SERVING WORLD-WIDE INDUSTRY 
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DOWNINGTOW 


Designers & Builders 
Paper Making Machinery 


Proved “Before” end 
“During” the War— 
‘Improved “Since” 


Photograph and line drawing show 
a pre-war pioneering installation 
of the Downingtown Suction Cylinder 
. Couch Roll ona flooring felt machine. 
‘Drawing on cover of our 
new Bulletin No. 1045 
shows the new design. 
This roil does its couching 
by air pressure. Appli- 
cable to single or multi- 
cylinder machines. Send 

for Bulletin No. 1045. 


DOWNINGTOWN MFG. CO. 
DOWNINGTOWN, PA. 
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The Brammer Control maintains uniform consistency 
of all grades of stocks from that used for 8 lb. cigarette 
paper to 90 Ib. roofing felts, and at consistencies from 
2% to 6% ... including rag stock. 


A FOXBORO instrument and the diluting water valve 
do the work efficiently and dependably . . . maintaining 
consistency regulation to 1/10th of 1%. 


Other advantages provide: “Recorded” CONSIST- 
ENCY ... BEFORE and AFTER dilution plus Accurate 
Regulation of both consistency and volume. Not just a 
sample, but the entire volume passes through the Regu- 
lator. There are no moving parts in the stock therefore 
maintenance costs are low. It assures the highest effici- 
ency in handling all grades of stock. Complete air opera- 
tion. Measuring and control efficiency at its maximum. 
No lags or bumps from mechanical friction. 


Many repeat orders, (twelve by one user) evidence 
the satisfactory operation of the Brammer Control. 


Licensed under U. S. Patent Numbers: 1,810,11I— 
STURDY 1,884,075—2,302,326— 2,302,327 
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OPA Lifts Woodpulp Ceiling 


Approximately Ten Per Cent 


WasuincoTon, D. C.—The Office of 
Price Administration late last week 
announced plans to increase producers’ 
ceiling prices for woodpulp about ten 
percent within ten days to stimulate 
production. 

The increase in prices is expected to 
bring an additional return to producers 
of between $17,000,000 and $19,000,000 
a year. The proposed adjustments 
range from $3 to $9 a ton on standard 
grades comprising eighty percent of 
market wood pulp and from $4 to 
$12.50 on special grades representing 
three percent of market woodpulp. The 
agency stated that no increase will be 
allowed on special grades representing 
the remaining seventeen percent, as 
these already have been adjusted on an 
individual basis. 


The same action, on the other hand, 
reduced by $1 a ton maximum trans- 
portation charges, payable by sellers of 
wood pulp, for all domestic and West- 
ern Canadian producers, $2 for East- 
ern Canadian producers, and $3 for 
overseas producers. These reductions, 
explained OPA, are designed to help 
distant consuming mills to compete for 
supplies with nearer supply sources. 


The specific increases on standard 
are as follows: bleached and unbleach- 
ed sulphite and soda pulp, Northern 
bleached sulphate and ground wood $8 
a ton; Southern bleached sulphate, $9 ; 
Southern unbleached sulphate, $6; and 
Northern unbleached sulphate, $3. 


The action followed a recommenda- 
tion by the Civilian Production Admin- 
istration that the price agency “take 
whatever action was found necessary 
to assure availability of essential wood 
pulp supplies.” Price increases were 
described by the OPA as “discretion- 
ary” and not mandatory under the 
Price Control Act. 


The committee, which had asked that 
controls be removed, was told that the 
recommendation would be taken under 
consideration and that an answer 
would be given as promptly as possible 
following a study to determine whether 
Suspension of newsprint price ceilings 
at this time would be consistent with 
the stabilization program. OPA officials 
Present at the meeting offered to con- 
sider any alternative proposals the 
committee might make simultaneously 
with consideration of the suspension 
Tecommendation. However, no requests 


were made for a price ceiling increase, 
the committee confining its recommen- 
dations solely to suspension from price 
controls. The recommendation was pre- 
sented orally, and the committee said 
it would follow it up with a written 
recommendation and supporting data 
to justify the proposed action. 

OPA officials pointed out that their 
study would, among other things, have 
to take into consideration the extent to 
which foreign producers might possibly 
inflate the market, as 80 per cent of 
newsprint used in the United States is 
at present being imported. 

John L. Hobson, vice-president, St. 
Croix Paper Company, Boston, Mass., 
chairman of the industry advisory com- 
mittee, presided at the meeting. Other 
committee members present were John 
R. Cowles, Maine Seaboard Paper 
Company, Bucksport, Me.; Harold 
Nichols, Crown Zellerbach Corpora- 
tion, San Francisco; and C. B. Stan- 
wood, Great Northern Paper Company, 

soston. 


Ratpx G. Lurr 
President of the D. L. Ward Company, 
Philadelphia, and former president of the 
Philadelphia Paper Trade Association, 
who was named vice-president of the Na- 
tionat Paper Trade Association for the 
Wrapping Paper Division at its annual 

convention.—Bachrach Photo. 
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Southland Mill Will 
Double Its Output 


Lurkin, Texas—Plans for a $5,000,- 
000 expansion program have just been 
completed by the Southland Paper 
Mills here. The program will double 
the newsprint capacity of the plant. 
According to Ernest L. Kurth, presi- 
dent of the corporation, construction 
of a building to house the second news- 
print machine is well under way. Mr. 
Kurth said the machinery and buildings 
attendant on the expansion will be 
ready for production by September, 
1947, 

“Present chemical pulp equipment is 
sufficient to meet the needs of the 
existing and new unit,” he added. 


The Southland Paper Mills plant 
here, which began operations in Janu- 
ary, 1940, has a rated capacity of 50,- 
000 tons of newsprint annually. When 
the capacity is doubled through the 
current program, total investment in 
the plant will be $15,000,000, it was 
stated. 

Mr. Kurth said the mill uses pine 
from lower East Texas. It owns 100,- 
000 acres of timberland which is not 
being used. Present needs are met 
through timber brought to the mill by 
farmers living in the area. 

The mill management is cooperating 
with federal and state forestry services * 
in urging reforestation practices in the 
lower East Texas area, he added. 


McGill Receives First 
Grant for Research 


The Governors of McGill University 
have acknowledged receipt from the 
Canadian Pulp and Paper Association 
of the first quarterly payment by the 
Association on a grant of $3,750 for 
1946 to the University’s Department of 
Industrial and Cellulose Chemistry. 


Wholesale Volume Rises 


Wasuincton, D. C.— Wholesalers’ 
sales of paper and paper products to- 
taled $12,087,000 for January and Feb- 
ruary, 1946, a gain of 13 percent over 
the same period of 1945, according to 
the Bureau of Census, based on figures 
from a group of reporting firms. 

February, 1946, sales of this group 
totaled $5,150,000, a decline of 10 per- 
cent from January, but 12 percent 
higher than for February last year. 

Inventories by a reporting group 
showed a gain of 14 percent compared 
with February last year, but no change 
from January this year. 
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Midwest Would Eliminate 
All Controls on Paper 


Cuicaco—Trade circles in this area 
are watching with interest the effect of 
the almost simultaneous proposal to 
suspend ceilings on newsprint and the 
word from the Office of Price Admin- 
istration that producers’ price ceilings 
for wood pulp would shortly be in- 
creased about ten per cent to encourage 
production. Thus, while the agency 
was giving its version of stimulation 
to production the chairman of the in- 
dustry’s newsprint committee was mak- 
ing its request for complete suspension 
of price controls and virtually for the 
same reason, according to local reports. 

The wood pulp increase, it is re- 
ported here, will range from $3 to $9 
a ton on standard grades and from $4 
to $12.50 a ton on special grades rep- 
resenting perhaps three per cent of 
the market woodpulp. It is said that 
such an increase would mean about 
$20,000,000 annually in increased re- 
turn to pulp producers with the ceilings 
applying to both domestic and imported 
woodpulp to help maintain shipments 
of domestic woodpulp and encourage 
greater imports of foreign woodpulp, 
the latter source reportedly having 
about dried up because of current ceil- 
ings in this country. 

Specifically, local reports state, the 
increases on a ton basis for standard 
grades covering bleached and un- 
bleached sulphite and soda pulp, north- 
ern bleached sulphate and groundwood, 
southern bleached sulphate, southern 
unbleached sulphate and northern un- 
bleached sulphate should have some 
stimulating effect. 

However, there is a growing convic- 
tion here that the newsprint advisory 
committee is more nearly on the right 
track by taking the view that it would 
be better to suspend all controls than 
to leave controls which, as one local 
representative put it “beget more con- 
trols.” Perhaps the strongest comment 
came from a man who prefers to re- 
main unidentified who said that “the 
American people had better ascertain 
soon whether they want controls for- 
ever or no controls right now. A con- 
trol here and no control there means 
artificiality right along the line. When 
you try to check inflation by price con- 
trol—during peace time—you plug the 
gap in one place and the outburst 
comes along somewhere else. Our in- 
dustry would be far better off to em- 
phasize a checking of the factors which 
really make for inflation — monetary 
policies, wages, inflated payrolls, Gov- 
ernment spending, etc. — than to kid 
ourselves into thinking that by main- 
tenance of price controls we are going 
to curtail high prices.” 


Marinette Operations Expand 
Fort Epwarp, N. Y.—Manufactur- 

ing operations at the Marinette Paper 

Company located in Fort Edward are 


continuing to expand, the local plant at 
the present time having one machine 
for making paper towels and one for 
waxed paper operating, while the re- 
construction and assembling of ma- 
chinery for further operations is being 
carried on. Wax machines in the Cut- 
Rite finishing department are now in 
operation. 


Stockholders Approve 
Morris-Lindley Merger 


Marion, Ind. — Stockholders of the 
Morris Paper Mills, Morris, Ill., and 
the Lindley Box and Paper Co. have 
approved a merger of the two firms 
which have been affiliated for the last 
several years. The consolidation does 
not affect the operations of the Marion 
plant which will continue under the 
same name as a separate division of 
the Morris Paper Mills. 

There will be no change in manage- 
ment of the Marion plant, the an- 
nouncement stated and it will continue 
to have a separate sales organization. 

The Marion plant is erecting two 
large additions and as soon as these 
are completed there will be substantial 
increases in production which are an- 
ticipated when adequate paper board 
supplies are available. 


Marathon Markets Papers 
For Frozen Food Trade 


Menasua, Wis.—New and improved 
products for packaging and wrapping 
frozen foods have recently been placed 
on the market by Marathon Corpora- 
tion. The products include Tite and 
Freeztex locker wrappers, for meats, 
poultry, etc., and Freeztex locker pack- 
ages for frozen fresh fruits and vege- 
tables. 

In order to provide all the require- 
ments of a successful locker wrap — 
protection against dehydration, oxida- 
tion, cracking and scuffing, while re- 
taining the important qualities of flex- 
ibility and moldability — Marathon 
laminates glassine to kraft to make 
Tite, and cellophane to kraft to make 
Freeztex. A single sheet thus takes on 
the protective properties of several 
sheets. Careful laboratory and field 
tests have demonstrated the superiority 
of laminated papers over either single 
or double wrappers for protecting 
meats, poultry, game and fish through 
the quick-freezing and storage stages 
of their locker life. 

Tite is supplied in four size rolls, 15”, 
18”, 20” and 24” — each containing 750 
square feet of wrapping surface. 
Freeztex comes in two “locker size” 
rolls, 18” by 500’ and 24” by 375’, and 
is also available in “home size” rolls, 
18” by 100’ and 24” by 75’. 


Paper Board Industry Is 
Asked to Aid Gypsum 


WasuineTon, D. C.—A special four- 
man task committee from the paper 
board industry which will confer with 
Government officials concerning the 
channeling of approximately five per- 
cent of the paper board production into 
paper liners for gypsum board, has 
been named by the Civilian Production 
Administration. Those named were 
Charles E. Carey, Central Fiber Prod- 
ucts Company, Chicago; A. L. Crowell, 
Ohio Boxboard Company, Rittman, 
Ohio; W. Osborne, Jr., Hummel and 
Downing Company, Milwaukee, Wis- 
consin; and Marvin W. Swain, Alton 
Boxboard Company, Alton, Illinois, 
The first session was tentatively set for 
April 19. 


Oppose Penalizing Industry 


The committee was appointed fol- 
lowing an all-day session last week 
during which the industry leaders ex- 
pressed dissatisfaction with the plan 
that they provide a portion of their 
production so that the gypsum board 
industry could operate at capacity. The 
production of paper liners for gypsum 
board, which is on the critical mate- 
rials list, is regarded as one of the 
worst bottlenecks in the program to 
speed materials into the veterans hous- 
ing program. After John Houston, 
CPA program chairman, asked the 
committee to recommend methods to 
equally spread the production of paper 
liners among themselves, industry 
spokesmen voiced their opposition to 
the plan on the ground that it would 
unjustly penalize their industry for the 
benefit of another. 

The committee members also op- 
posed the provision in the present con- 
struction limitation order which allows 
construction and repairs up to $400 as 
being a loophole through which vast 
quantities of gypsum board would pour 
for non-essential uses. 

It was the consensus of opinion of 
the committee members that the Gov- 
ernment was asking them to furnish 
raw materials for an industry which, 
in some instances, would be a com- 
petitor once the emergency is over. 

The committee agreed that the paper- 
board industry should go along with 
the veterans housing program, but con- 
tended that if materials are to be pro- 
vided for repair and maintenance work, 
such activity should be brought under 
a rating system. 


Admit Control Impossible 


Both Mr. Houston and John H. Pat- 
terson, Government presiding officer, 
said that the proposal to allocate mate- 
rials for minor repair jobs costing less 
than $400 ceiling would be an impos- 
sible administrative and enforcement 
task and asked the committee to accept 
their’ assurance that “everything po0s- 
sible would be done” to see that none 
of the gypsum board ends up 1n non- 
essential construction. 
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1. It has the capacity to permit the finest 
possible screen slots for the given grade of 
stock and at the same time provide all the 
stock the paper machine can handle, con- 
tinuously at top speed, with the fibres in- 
dividualized for good formation. 


2. It has the gentle screening action that 
helps the fibres through the slots without 
permitting the dirt to pass through with 
the fibre. 


3. It provides uniform feed across the full 
face of the screen cylinder. 


4. It provides for uniform, smooth flow of 
stock through the screen—permits no 


Opportunities for lumps, strings or slime 
to generate. 


5. It provides continuous cleaning of the 
screen slots. With the Bird Oscillating 
Shower Pipe the very minimum of shower 
water and, therefore, of stock dilution 
results. 


6. It removes the dirt as fast as it collects 
and permits no screening action at the point 
where tailings are discharging. 


7.It does the job continuously and auto- 
matically, without midweek shut-downs, 
and it is completely accessible for thorough 
cleaning when changing grades. 


Whenever you have the slightest question 
about screens and screening, get in touch with 


BIRD MACHINE COMPANY 
SOUTH WALPOLE Le ie ee ee 


April 18, 1946 
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Canada’s Paper Industry 
Urges Tree Cropping 


MontreAL — In connection with the 
proposal put forward by Paul Kellogg, 
general manager of the Newsprint As- 
sociation of Canada, calling for over- 
all measures of forest conservation 
throughout the Dominion to be under- 
taken by the Federal Government, in- 
stead of being dealt with in piecemeal 
fashion by the respective provinces, it 
is pointed out that for some years past 
the various units of the pulp and paper 
industry have planned their cut in the 
manner which encourages the maxi- 
mum re-growth and spend, too, large 
sums yearly on forest protection. They 
are convinced that re-growth is not 
only the most economic method of 
growing trees, but also the most effec- 
tive method—much more effective than 
planting them, because, in Mr. Kel- 
logg’s words, “nature is thus encour- 
aged to pursue her own very successful 
methods.” This theory has the whole- 
hearted backing of the Dominion For- 
estry Association, which holds that tree 
planting is a palliative on which too 
much importance can be placed. 

Supporting the idea, Mr. Kellogg 
says that the industry is well aware 
that its mills cannot operate without 
accessible and adequate pulpwood sup- 
plies, and that mills cannot be moved 
to tap new sources of supply. But pur- 
suance of its “annual crop” policy is 
not enough, he urges. In fact, it is im- 
possible for any industry to assume re- 
sponsibility for the management of all 
the forests of Canada. That is clearly 
the responsibility of the Federal Gov- 
ernment, as the representative of the 
owners of the forests, namely, the 
Canadian people, if the forests are to 
be preserved as a continuing and per- 
petual national asset. 


Asks Integrated Policy 


R. L. Weldon, speaking on behalf of 
the Canadian Pulp and Paper Asso- 
ciation, of the Executive Board of 
which he was chairman last year, says 
that the science of the growth and de- 
velopment of trees is relatively new, 
and to take full advantage of its possi- 
bilities and of the knowledge now 
available, an integrated national policy 
is advisable. As far as members of the 
Association are concerned, they have 
for many years carefully estimated the 
amount which can be cut over each 
year without affecting the normal re- 
covery of the forest. As time pro- 
gresses and areas now under observa- 
tion reach maturity, it will be possible 
for them to more closely determine the 
point at which it is most economical 
to cut the re-growth of the forest, and 
“it seems certain that application of 
this science, if coupled with adequate 
protection, will insure the continuation 
of our forests in perpetuity.” 

Outlining provincial plans for forest 





cuuservation, J. H. McQuarrie, ‘Min- 
ister of Lands and Forests for Nova 
Scotia, says that the Government plans 
to train a squad of flying fire-fighters 
to combat forest fires. He has also an- 
nounced that, after a lapse of several 
years as a conservation measure, the 
Government this year will resume the 
sale of Crown lands for timber cutting. 

Emphasizing the importance of for- 
est wealth in the economy of the prov- 
ince of New Brunswick, Premier J. B. 
McNair reports that the approximate 
value of production from the forests 
of the province in 1945 was $74,000,- 
000, which was $2,000,000 more than 
in 1944. A by-product of the forests 
was a revenue of $2,000,000 in addition, 
from angling, hunting and trapping. 
Of the figure of $74,000,000, the out- 
put of pulp and paper mills was valued 
at $41,000,000 in 1945, and the produc- 
tion of sawmills and woodworking 
plants at $16,000,000. Firewood ac- 
counted for $7,000,000 and pulpwood, 
pit props, ties, logs, poles, etc., $10,- 
000,000. These figures showed an in- 
crease in the value of pulp and paper 
products and a decrease in the value 
of products from sawmills and wood- 
working. Total sawn lumber in 1945 
was estimated at 285,000,000 feet. 

The six pulp, or pulp and paper, 
mills which operate in the province 
worked at around 95 per cent of capac- 
ity during the year, he said, and used 
up some 867,000 cords of pulpwood. 


Quebec Stumpage Tax 
Increased By 15 Cents 


Montreat—The Quebec Legislature 
has passed a bill under the provisions 
of which an additional stumpage tax of 
15 cents will be payable by all holders 
of timber limits in the province from 
which wood is destined for the manu- 
facture of pulp and paper or the ac- 
cessory products of pulp. This new tax, 
earmarked for the Education Fund, is 
expected to yield $750,000 annually. 

Up to the present the greater part of 
the revenues of the School Commis- 
sions has come from taxes on real 
estate, which have proved so inade- 
quate in meeting the expenses occa- 
sioned by the rising standard of edu- 
cation that School Commissions 
throughout the province are heavily in 
debt. Under the new law existing 
property taxes will be supplemented by 
some $12,000,000 of new revenue, of 
which, besides the new stumpage tax, 
$2,800,000 will come in an annual con- 
tribution from the Quebec Hydro Com- 
mission, which two years ago expro- 
priated Montreal Light, Heat and 
Power Consolidated, and in addition 
about $6,500,000 from the provincial 
sales tax. 


Hear Brown Rejects 
Twenty Million Bid 


MontreaL — Financial circles here 
report that the Brown Company, of 
Berlin, N. H., has rejected an offer of 


- $20,000,000 for its Canadian subsidiary, 


Brown Corporation, of La Tuque, Que. 
F. G. Coburn, president of the com. 
pany, is locally quoted as saying that a 
somewhat similar offer, with qualifica- 
tions, had been received and rejected 
by the directors, “as being far short of 
the value thereof to Brown’s Com. 
pany’s business and stockholders.” 

Brown Corporation is one of the 
pioneers in the pulp industry in the St. 
Maurice Valley region of the province, 
where major pulp and paper industries 
are now situated. The sales of the 
Corporation’s products from the La 
Tuque mills in 1945 amounted to $11, 
243,000, an increase of over half a 
million dollars as compared with the 
previous year’s output. 

An extensive program of improve- 
ment has been under way at the plant 
for some time past. A major project 
in this program is the construction and 
installation of a new dryer, which is 
expected to be in operation by the mid- 
dle of this year. Other features are 
the equipment of a new central repair 
shop, installation of improved convey- 
ors, barking drums, and lime handling 
equipment, etc., all being aimed to re- 
duce manufacturing costs, give higher 
quality products and enhance earning 
power. 


Newsprint Output Sets 
New Record for March 


Production of newsprint in Canada 
during March 1946 amounted to 33,- 
127 tons and shipments to 320,351 tons. 
Production in the United States was 
65,304 tons and shipments were 67,658 
tons. The output in Newfoundland was 
31,177 tons and shipments were 23,717 
tons making a total North American 
production of 430,608 tons and ship- 
ments of 411,726 tons. Total produc- 
tion in March 1945 was 355,621 tons 
and shipments were 354,731 tons. North 
American production in March 194% 
exceeded that of any March on record. 

The Canadian mills produced 202; 
720 tons more in the first three months 
of 1946 than in the first three months 
of 1945, which was an increase of 26. 
percent. The output in the United 
States was 10,345 tons or 5.6 percent 
more than in the first three months o! 
1945 ; in Newfoundland production was 
9,732 tons or 12.2 percent more, mak- 
ing a total increase of 222,797 tons, of 
21.6 percent more than in the first 
three months of 1945. 

Stocks of newsprint paper at the end 
of March were 129,308 tons at Cama- 
dian mills, 7,252 tons at United States 
mills, and 72,216 tons at Newfoundland 
mills, making a combined total of 208; 
776 tons compared with 189,894 tons om 
February 28, 1946, and 168,990 tons a 
the end of March 1945. 
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Brown Outlines 
Improvement Plans 


Bertin, N. H.—Modernization and 
expansion of its production facilities is 
outlined in the annual report of the 
Brown Company, made public this 
week. 

The report outlines a program for 
the improvement and modernization of 
the Company’s mills in Berlin and 
Gorham, New Hampshire, including a 
new sulphate pulp mill with an initial 
capacity of 60,000 tons per year, mod- 
ernization of the part of the present 
Burgess sulphite pulp mill devoted to 
the production of specialty pulps, in- 
stallation of a new 196-inch towel pa- 
per machine in the Cascade paper mill 
at Gorham, and modernization and ex- 
pansion of paper towel converting 
equipment in the latter mill. Plans for 
the new pulp mill provide for future 
expansion of capacity and evolution in 
design. 

Upon completion of the sulphate pulp 
mill, the Burgess sulphite mill will con- 
tinue to produce sulphite and Alpha spe- 
cification pulps for the market. The total 
planned production of pulps is well 
within the limits of pulpwood available 
to the Company on a sustained yield 
basis as estimated by a comprehensive 
aerial and ground survey completed in 
1944. R.F.C. is providing the funds 
for this program. 


Will OK Newsprint 


From Scandinavia 


WasHIncTon — The Civilian Pro- 
duction Administration this week dis- 
closed that it would grant immediately 
favorable consideration to applications 
for permission to make contracts for 
the shipment of newsprint from Scan- 
dinavia to the United States after 
June 30. Applications filed in advance 
for shipments after that date would 
be viewed favorably now, to afford to 
importers the opportunity to make ar- 
rangements with Scandinavaian pro- 
ducers, the OPA added. 

Newsprint produced in Canada and 
shipped overland, by rail or inland by 
waterway, has not required import au- 
thorization; and ocean-borne imports 
from Canada and Newfoundland have 
been authorized freely. 

Importers now seeking to bring 
newsprint from Scandinavia should 
make application in duplicate on Form 
CPA-1041, reference M-63, and ad- 
dressed to the agency in Washington. 


Swanson Visits Canadian Mills 


O. F. Swanson, General Manager 
of J. Andersen & Company, importers 
of wood pulp, flew to Montreal Tues- 
day to look over Canadian mills. Mr. 
Swanson, who only recently returned 
from a tour of inspection of Scandi- 
navian mills, will spend a week visit- 
ing various mills in the Province of 
Quebec. 


Eagle Lodge Will Seek 
12% Cent Hourly Raise 


Hotyoxe, Mass., April 14 — The 
Eagle Lodge of Papermakers has 
voted to seek a 12!4-cents-an-hour in- 
crease. The local papermakers received 
a six-cent increase last fall, and will 
begin negotiations for the additional 
raise at once. President Andrew 
Beaton of the union will meet some- 
time this week with Harold T. Matin, 
labor adviser to the local paper manu- 
facturers, to arrange for the meeting 
between labor and management to dis- 
cuss the pay raise. 

The union has also decided to re- 
quest the manufacturers for three 
more holidays with pay. Last year the 
papermakers received three days, 
Christmas, Fourth of July, and Labor 
Day, in their agreement, and they will 
seek to have pasyevins, Memorial 
day and New Years’ day added. 

Acceptance of the “wire clause” was 
also voted by the local group and noti- 
fication will be sent to the manufac- 
turers of this vote. This calls for the 
exclusive use of union-made wires on 
papermaking machines. 


Ohman Takes Over 
Engineer Post 


AppLeTon, Wis.—U. G. Ohman took 
over his duties last week as area en- 
gineer in charge of improvments on 
the Fox and Wolf rivers. He succeeds 
James E. Bambery, who has resigned 
from government service to replace 
Ben Prugh as manager of the Fox 
River Navigation Company. 

Mr. Ohman has worked in the office 
and done field work form the district 
office of the United States Engineers 
in Milwaukee since 1926. He was the 
government inspector and engineer on 
the construction of the first reinforced 
concrete locks on the Fox river at 
Portage, Wis., in 1927 and 1928. He 
will move his family to Appleton next 


fall. 


Catlin Is Awarded 
Citation of Merit 


NEENAH, Wis.—T. C. Catlin, techni- 
cal director at Gilbert Paper Company, 
Menasha, has been awarded the civil- 
ian citation of merit, which corres- 
ponds to the Army’s Legion of Merit 
and is one of the highest civilian 
awards conferred by the War Depart- 
ment, for his work as operating en- 
gineer at Pine Bluffs, Ark., for three 
years during the war. He returned to 
Wisconsin in September and has been 
employed at Gilbert Paper since then. 
Before the war he was associated with 
Marathon Corporation at Menasha. In 
Pine Bluffs he supervised manufac- 
ture of incendiary bombs and poison 
gas in a chemical warfare military res- 
ervation. 


Says South Will 
Finance New Mill 


SAVANNAH — Donald Comer, prom- 
inent Birmingham manufacturer and 
leader of the movement for the new 
newsprint mills being planned at Chil- 
dersburg, Ala., in Savannah last week, 
spoke enthusiastically about the prog- 
ress of the work on these mills. 

“We are going to use local managers 
and local capital,” Mr. Comer said. 
“The late Mills B. Lane said southern 
bankers could finance any undertakings 
of this kind and we are going to de- 
pend on that statement and use local 
capital,” he continued. “However, no- 
body appreciates more than I do the 
aid that has come from other sections 
and full credit should be given these 
sources.” <r 

Mr. Comer said that fhe plans were 
proceeding according to schedule and 
that he hoped there “would be enough 
good pulp for both of us,” referring to 
the newly organized pulp mill which 
will open at Savannah soon. The only 
other paper print mill of this kind is in 
Texas, he pointed out. 

Mr. Comer attended the board meet- 
ing of the Citizens & Southern Na- 
tional Bank here as a visitor. 


Barclay Tissue Buys 
Interest in Victoria 


Futon, N. Y.—Purchase of a major 
interest in the Victoria Mills Com- 
pany, one of this city’s oldest paper 
manufacturing industries, by the Bar- 
clay Tissue Corporation of New York 
City, was announced today by an offi- 
cial of the latter company. There will 
be no change in the name or policy, it 
was said. 


Norwegian Pulp Prospects 
Are Held Brighter 


WasuincoTton, D. C.— Norway re- 
ports noteworthy improvement in wood 
cutting operations for the pulp mills, 
and a better outlook for the industry 
next season, according to a report to 
the Department of Commerce. At the 
beginning of 1946 pulp production was 
far below normal and no unallocated 
exportable surpluses will be available 
until at least July. Paper mills are 
operating at about 86 percent of pre- 
war production, but find it necessary 
to import pulp from Sweden. 


Expect Consolidated 
Paper Boom 


Toronto — Following publication 0! 
the report of Consolidated Paper Cor- 
poration financial circles are looking 
for a further rise in the common 
shares. Arguments include the likeli- 
hood of a refunding of the 5% per cent 
bonds this year, with a reduction bot 
in the amount of debt and of interest 
charges, and the possibility of another 
boost in newsprint prices. The stock is 
currently selling at about $20.50 a 
share. 
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HAT’S the linter cotton situation today. 
Many unavoidable difficulties have con- 
tributed to the present shortage. The Govern- 
ment’s requisition of large quantities of linters 
for war use left no normal carryover from last 
year. The Texas hurricane some months ago and 
late and light crop conditions throughout the 
cotton belt greatly reduced this season’s yield. 
This has resulted in a sharp decrease in the 
supply of top grades of Rayco Linter Cotton with 
which we had been supplying the manufacturers 
of fine papers. Anticipating this shortage, our 


laboratories conducted extensive tests with linter 


cotton of available grades. These tests proved 
conclusively that some of these fibers were satis- 
factory for the successful production of cotton 
content papers. 

We are making every effort to meet the needs 
of our regular customers with fibers we are able 
to obtain through our broad market contacts. 
What Rayco Linter Cotton we are able to ship, 
will not deviate from Railway’s high standard 
of careful grading and inspection and uniform 
cleanliness. When the new cotton crop begins to 
come in, we hope to once more be able to accom- 


modate new customers. 


THE RAILWAY SUPPLY & MFG. CO., and Affiliates 


Specialists in Grading, Marketing and Processing Cotton Fibers 
General Offices: Cincinnati, Ohio 


Cincinnati, Ohio 
Franklin, Ohio 
Atlanta, Ga. 


Plants and 
Sales Offices: 


Charlotte, N. C. 
Covington, Tenn. 
Greensboro, N. C. 


New York, N. Y. 


Chicago, Il. 
Detroit, Mich. 


LINTER 
COTTON 
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Australian Market 
Continues Growth 


PertHu, West Australia—Figures just 
released by the Commonwealth Statis- 
tician show that the value of imports 
of paper for the year 1944-45 was 3,- 
763,000 pounds (approx. $18,062,400 at 
par), compared with $13,814,000 for 
the previous year. Imports of station- 
ery, etc., were $9,398,000 against $7,- 
833,600. 

Detailed imports were: Millboards 
and other boards, $840,000 against 
$676,800; parchment, $825,600 ($1,- 
003,200); printing papers, $8,995,200 
($4,262,400) ; wrapping papers $1,483,- 
200; writing and typewriting papers, 
$3,052,800 ; and general stationery, $1,- 
656,000 


Of the $46,944 worth of paper pat- 
terns which came through the Customs, 
$45,388 worth came from the United 
States. 

Latest relaxation of the rationing of 
newsprint gives a 60 per cent restora- 
tion of the maximum cut. All restric- 
tions on the use of paper, except in the 
production of daily, Sunday and weekly 
newspapers and periodicals have now 
been removed. 

November importation of newsprint 
in rolls was an Australian record — 
17,193 tons valued at $1,491,840. Dur- 
ing the earlier months of the year de- 
liveries were generally bad: January, 
9,208 tons; February, 1,891 tons; 
March, 1,733 tons; April, 9,690 tons; 
May, 12,749 tons; June, 5,988 tons; 
July, 3,852 tons; August, 1,864 tons; 
September, 1,604 tons; and October, 
6,293 tons. 


Tasmanian Mills Expand 


Development plans for the Tasman- 
ian Newsprint Mills aim at an annual 
production of 90,000 tons, and timber 
concessions have been obtained to 
guarantee a yearly supply of raw mate- 
rial for the production of up to 100,- 
000 tons. Expansion of this industry 
will cost between $20,000,000 and $25,- 
000,000. Current production is 27,000 
tons annually, the full requirements of 
the Australian market being 160,000 
tons. 

Associated Pulp & Paper Mills, 
Burnie, Tasmania, has initiated a long- 
term expansion program. This company 
produces fine printing and writing 
papers, and has two paper-making ma- 
chines working. A third machine has 
been ordered, and buildings are now 
being erected for the installation of 
this and the necessary auxiliaries. It 
is anticipated that this additional plant 
will increase the company’s output by 
some 40 per cent. However, it is doubt- 
ful if the new plant will be running 
to capacity until early in 1947. 

When this company was formed in 
1936 an output of 15,000 tons a year 
was expected, but actually the produc- 


tion has reached nearly 20,000 tons. 
Company has, to date, spent more than 
$6,500,000 on land, buildings and plant, 
and intends to install a fourth machine 
if market conditions so warrant. Man- 
agement is now busy exploring new 
avenues of development with an eye 
to making additions to its present range 
of products. 


Plan New Mill in Queensland 


Plans are being considered for the 
establishment in Queensland of a mod- 
ern paper and board mill, involving 
expenditure up to $2,500,000. This will 
be run by the Australian Paper Manu- 
facturing Co., Ltd., who are already 
operating in Sydney, Melbourne, and 
Maryvale (Victoria). 

Whakatane Paper Mills, Ltd., New 
Zealand, earned a net profit of $54,135 
for the year 1945, against $12,441 for 
the previous year. Firm had a record 
production year of 12,284 tons gross. 

Plans are in hand for the formation 
of a company in Western Australia for 
the manufacture of transparent paper 
from local timber. Factory would be 
on the small side for a commencement, 
with a proposed output of 500 tons per 
year. 

Australasian Paper & Pulp Co., Ltd., 
reports a net profit of $612,134, a drop 
of $2,860 against the previous year’s 
figures. A dividend of 6 per cent has 
been paid. 

New Zealand Forest Products, Ltd., 
contemplates spending some $7,500,000 
on development of the pulp and paper 
industry, and will shortly invite the 
public to subscribe funds for the neces- 
sary expansion. Company is only three 
years old as manufacturers, yet the 
past year’s profit was $510,028, just 
double that of the previous year. Pro- 
duction has been maintained at a rec- 
ord level. Sir Charles Moore (Sydney) 
and Mr. I. H. Boas (Melbourne) have 
been reelected to the board of direc- 
tors. 

The seventh annual Pulp and Paper 
Co-operative Research Conference is 
at present being held at the works of 
the Australian Newsprint Mills, Boyer, 
Tasmania. Conference is being at- 
tended by representatives of Australian 
Paper Manufacturers, Ltd., Associated 
Pulp. & Paper Mills, Ltd., Australian 
Newsprint Mills, Pty., Ltd., and the 
Division of Forest Products of the 
Council for Scientific & Industrial Re- 
search. One of the main objects of the 
conference will be the discussion of re- 
search projects carried out by the 
Division of Forest Products which are 
of direct interest to the paper industry. 
New Zealand Forest Products, Ltd., 
intends to send a representative to the 
next conference. 


Mexico Will Continue 
To Import Greaseproof 


WasuincTon, D. C.—Market pros.- 
pects for American greaseproof paper 
in Mexico are excellent, according to a 
report by Henry E. Allen, of the 
United States Embassy in Mexico City, 
published by the Department of Com- 
merce. Although Mexico is expanding 
certain paper manufacturing facilities 
the country will depend on imports for 
the more specialized papers for many 
years to come. Production of grease- 
proof papers amounted to 703 short 
tons in 1942, while imports for’ the 
same year were estimated at 1,381 
short tons. No exports have been re- 
ported. 

Greaseproof paper is used almost ex- 
clusively by meat packers and delicates- 
sen stores. Over 90 percent of vege- 
table parchment—a related product also 
covered by the report — is sold to 
dairies. 

Improved standard of living result- 
ing from Mexico’s expanding industrial 
program is expected to open up new 
markets for improved packaging and 
handling of merchandise which should 
offer opportunities for increased use of 
greaseproof papers, the report states. 

American producers should make 
every effort to take advantage of the 
expanding market, it was said. Several 
distributors of paper and paper prod- 
ucts in Mexico are already receiving 
offers of immediate delivery on certain 
types of specialized papers from vari- 
ous European manufacturers. 


Graham Doubles Space 
To Increase Output 


Hotyoxe, Mass.—Graham Manufac- 
turing Company, makers of paper nap- 
kins and papeterie items, has leased 
18,000 square feet of floor space in the 
Municipal Gas and Electric company 
buildings to accommodate its expan- 
sion programs. The space adjoins its 
present plant of 20,400 square feet of 
floor space. Repair work is being done 
by the Bathelt Construction Co. and 
in another two weeks the plant will 
be ready for occupancy. The Graham 
firm is paying a rental of 40 cents a 
square foot a year for the main part 
of the space and 30 cents a square foot 
for the enclosed platform section. The 
more than 100 percent raise in rental 
fees from that formerly charged is 4 
result of the Gas Department's pro- 
gram to make its rented spaces pay 
dividends. 

The Graham Manufacturing com- 
pany was established here 12 years 
ago by Floyd Graham of South Had- 
ley, who was formerly connected with 
the American Tissue Mills. Additional 
machinery has already arrived an 
will be installed in the new space. The 
Graham firm now employs 40 and will 
add another 25 hands when the plant 
addition is in operation. 
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Bathurst Sales 
at High Peak 


Batuurst, N. B. — The annual re- 
port of Bathurst Power and Paper 
Company shows that new high sales 
records were established in the year, 
while net profit equalled 94 cents a 
share of “A” stock as compared with 
95 cents in 1944. 

Acquisition was reported of Shipping 
Containers Limited of Montreal and 
Kraft Containers Limited of Hamilton, 
Ont., through purchase of all the stock 
of the two companies. 

Tonnage of sales increased from 
107,852 in 1944 to 115,181 in 1945, and 
dollar volume from $7,542,835 to $7,- 
986,326. Operating revenues amounted 
to $1,092,451 against $1,316,024, total 
revenues to $1,238,309 against $1,459,- 
983, and net operating revenue to $1,- 
104,283 against $1,331,071. Depletion 
and depreciation amounted to $505,539 
against $480,094, and income and ex- 
cess profits taxes to $285,000 against 
$353,106. After addition of $55,000 
from pulpwood inventory reserve no 
longer required, net available for divi- 
dends was $377,778 against $380,450. 

The report notes an important im- 
provement in the pulpwood situation: 
with more manpower available for 
woods operations during the 1944-45 
season, pulpwood inventory at the mill 
at the end of 1945 “had been restored 
almost to normal.” The situation also 
notes that “the situation for the cur- 
rent season is also somewhat better 
insofar as volume of pulpwood opera- 
tions is concerned.” 

In a special note to shareholders, the 
President states: 

“The Wartime Prices and Trade 
Board has authorized, effective April 1, 
1946, moderately higher prices for the 
majority of the company’s products 
sold in Canada, including shipping con- 
tainers manufactured by the two sub- 
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sidiary companies recently acquired. 

“The increases amount to approxi- 
mately 734% on boxboards, 10% on 
kraft liner and corrugating boards, and 
$10 per ton on sulphite pulp. These 
price advances, with the exception of 
sulphite pulp—the major part of which 
is sold in the export market—are ap- 
plicable to practically the entire output 
of the company.” 


Brown Company Reports Net 
Of $1,219,808 for 1945 


Bertin, N. H.— Brown Company, 
producer of pulp, paper and allied 
products, shows consolidated net profit, 
after taxes, of $1,219,808 for the year 
ended November 30, 1945 comparable 
with $1,298,244 for 1944 and $1,126,- 
415 for 1943, in its annual report. 

The working capital of Brown Com- 
pany increased $650,289 to $8,129,999 
after expending $452,216 for improve- 
ments in its plants and timberland 
properties, and adding $597,448 to the 
special deposit under the outstanding 
R.F.C. loan. The working capital of 
Brown Corporation shows a decrease 
of $133,604 to $6,803,973, after ex- 
pending $944,530 for improvements in 
its plants and timberland properties, 
adding $60,031 to special deposits un- 
der its bond indenture and writing 
down the pulpwood inventory as a re- 
sult of a loss of wood left in the river. 

Earnings in 1945 computed accord- 
ing to the indenture securing the Gen- 
eral Mortgage 5% Bonds were ap- 
proximately two and one-half times 
the annual interest charge; such in- 
terest will be paid when due on June 
1 and December 1, 1946. 

The improvement program under- 
taken in 1944 at Brown Corporation’s 
pulp mill at La Tuque, financed from 
accumulated earnings, progressed sub- 
stantially through 1945. The main fea- 
ture of this program is a new dryer 
expected to be in operation by July. 


Consolidated Paper 
Sales and Profit Up 


MontreaL — Increased earnings, a 
substantial gain in net working capital, 
reduction in funded debt, and gains in 

output and sales are shown i in the an- 

nual report of Consolidated Paper Cor- 
poration Limited for the year ended 
December 31, 1945. 

Net profit for 1945 transferred to 
earned surplus account was $1,788,752 
as compared with $1,107,653 for 1944. 
The 1944 profit, however, was after 
deduction of a reserve of $500,000 for 
possible decline in inventory values. 

The 1945 net profit of $1,788,752 is 
equivalent to nearly 70 cents per share 
on 2,563,073 shares of common stock 
outstanding at the end of the year. The 
1944 net profit of $1,107,653 was equal 
to 43 cents a share on 2,562,703 shares 
outstanding at the end of that year. 

L. J. Belnap, president, states that 
tonnage of pulp and paper products 
shipped was approximately 7% more 
than in 1944, while billings of all prod- 
ucts, including lumber and miscellan- 
eous, increased approximately 9%. 

Pulpwood production was still af- 
fected by shortages of woods labor, the 
difficulty of obtaining mechanical 
equipment, and sharply rising costs. 

The report reveals that average num- 
ber of employes during 1945 was 4,788 
against 4,548 in 1944. Total payments 
in wages and salaries were $8,398,832 
against $7,989,755. 


New Abitibi Stock Is Listed 


Toronto—The new Abitibi common 
stock traded at 163@ at last week-end 
compared with 8% for the old stock. 
The old stock was delisted at the close 
of the market and the transfer books 
for the common 6 per cent preferred 
shares and 7 per cent preferred closed 
on April 13. 
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ee Negligible cylinder liner wear... 
Oil unchanged for eight years... 


wih foo abese/ UB" Maintenance costs cut 15%... 


Engines give better service ... 
Cestly overhauls eliminated ...°° 


~ these are statements made by a leading company’s chief engi- 
neer. “In addition,” he said, “one of our six cylinder Diesel 
engines operated with such low fuel consumption that we’ve 
questioned it several times. Of course, it was lubricated with 
Tyeol Diesel Oils.” 


For further information about Tycol Diesel Oils, write, 
wire, or phone your nearest Tide Water Associated Office. 


LUBRICATION=“*ENGINEERED TO FIT THE JOB” 
April 18, 1946 


Bosten e Charlotte, N. Ct. 
Pittsburgh « Philadelphia 


TIDE WATER 
a= ASSOCIATED 
OIL COMPANY 


17 BATTERY PLACE + NEW YORK 4,N.¥ 





eer Ecouomy in Handling... 


Pees a 


MORRIS 


Pumps based on ordinary clear-liquid design are entirely 
inadequate for handling black liquor containing solids. That’s 
why MORRIS BLACK LIQUOR pumps are solids-handling 
pumps. They are based on Morris, long experience in building 
pumps to withstand the grinding action of all types of abrasive 
mixtures. 

Three factors in Morris Black Liquor pump design contribute 
to the exceptional long pump life obtained by the country’s 
leading paper mills. 


—and most important: 


The pumps are hydraulically and mechanically designed for 
the express purpose of handling solids, no matter what metal or 
alloy is used for the wearing parts. 


€) The wearing parts are more than twice as thick as in con- 
ventional clear-liquid pumps. 


© The substitution of special corrosion and abrasion resist- 
ing alloys is not merely an expedient to lengthen the life of an 
otherwise unsuitable design, but a true means of augmenting the 
life of an inherently long lived unit. 


Morris engineers have been building outstanding centrifugal pumps . 


for 81 years. Let them consult with you on your pumping problems. 


No charge. No obligation. 
MORRIS MACHINE WORKS 
Baldwinsville, N. Y. 


Branch Offices in Principal Cities 


(Morris 
CENTRIFUGAL PUMPS 


Wichita Printers Visit 
Central Fiber Mill 


Wicuita, Kansas — Forty represep. 
tatives of Wichita printing firms visited 
the Hutchison, Kansas, paper mill of 
the Central Fiber Products Company 
on April 4, as guests of the mill map. 
agement. The group was organized by 
Edward G. Virant, executive secretary 
of the Printing Industry of Wichita, 
Inc., and traveled by bus from Wichita 
to Hutchinson. 

Upon their arrival in Hutchinson, 
the Wichita printers were the guests 
of the paper company at a luncheon 
served at the Bisonte Hotel. Following 
the luncheon the group toured the 
plant. 

The Printing Industry of Wichita 
has announced that it is planning a 
graphic arts exhibition to be held dur- 
ing 1946. The show will be designed 
to educate residents of Wichita and 
Kansas as to the growing importance 
of printing in their state. 

Fred Windsor, executive vice presi- 
dent of the St. Louis Printers and 
Lithographers, and Donald Pyke, sales 
promotion manager of the Graham 
Paper Company, St. Louis, spoke at a 
luncheon meeting of the Wichita as- 
sociation on March 29, at which plans 
were made for the exhibition. 


United Wallpaper Stages 
Contest for New Design 


Cuicaco — An international wallpa- 
per design competition, with $7,500 in 
prizes for the winners, open now and 
until August 31 has been sponsored by 
United Wallpaper, Incorporated. The 
grand prize winner in the contest will 
receive an award of $2,500, of which 
$1,500 is the prize for submitting the 
best wallpaper design in the entire 
competition, and’$1,000 is the prize for 
the best design in one of the six classi- 
fications. These classifications are: liv- 
ing room, dining room, hall, bedroom, 
kitchen and bathroom wallpaper de- 
signs. Six prizes of $1,000 each are 
offered the entrants who submit the 
best designs in these classifications. 

Open to everyone, amateur and pro- 
fessional alike, the contest is being 
publicized in the United States, Car- 
ada, Great Britain, France, Belgium, 
Holland, Russia, Sweden, Denmark, 
Norway, Germany, Italy, Australia, 
Mexico, South Africa, and all the Cen- 
tral and South American countries. 
Purpose of the international compet 
tion is to discover new wallpaper de- 
signers, to stimulate a new interest 
wallpaper design, and to discover pos: 
sible new color combinations and 
motifs. 


Champion Orders Jordans 


The Champion Paper & Fibre Co. 
Canton, N.C. has recently purchas 
eleven more Majestic Jordans from 
E. .D. Jones & Sons Co., Pittsfield, 
Mass, These Jordans are to be 
with Champion’s new and existing. P® 
per machines. 
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Directly Measures 


VOR te 
of Moving Sheet 


W and ERE’S the instrument the paper industry has long awaited 
i —it outmodes all other methods of checking “‘moisture 
+ wil content” for all grades and weights of paper. 
which The Brown Moist-o-Graph system operates on the principle 
ig the that “moisture content” of paper has a corresponding elec- 
entire trical resistance. As the sheet passes over the drying cylinders 
ze for —the Moist-o-Graph electronic detector roll is in DIRECT 
classi- CONTACT with the moving sheet, continuously measuring 
e: liv- moisture content. 
ts This measurement is electronically transmitted to the 
+ are Moist-o-Graph recorder, which provides operators with a 
it the visual and permanent record of moisture content of the paper 
ons. as it comes off the machine. 
d pro- The Brown Moist-o-Graph is an accurate guide for regu- 
being lating heat supply to drying cylinders—permits maximum 
1 - amount of water to be held without discoloring or spoilage. 
or Eliminates overdrying—increases production—lowers steam 
oad costs. Insures uniform quality, weight and caliper of stock. 
e Cet Years of research, design and tests have proven the Brown 
ntries. Moist-o-Graph the ideal instrument for determining and hold- 
mpeti- ing the correct moisture content of Book, Bond, Ledger, 
er de- Coated, News, Cardboard, Box Board, Capacitor Tissue, and 
rest in Kraft papers. 
' Oe Learn more about the Brown Moist-o-Graph system. Write 
for Bulletin 28-8. THE BROWN INSTRUMENT COMPANY, 
a division of Minneapolis-Honeywell Regulator Co., 4510 
Wayne Avenue, Philadelphia 44, Pa. Offices in all principal 
cities. Toronto, Canada —London, England — Stockholm, 
Sweden — Amsterdam, Holland. 
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Paper Merchants Will Hear 
Leathers and Blackman 


Boston, Mass.—Willard G. Leathers, 
assistant secretary of the National 
Paper Trade Association of the United 
States, and Floyd H. Blackman, re- 
gional wrapping paper member of the 
NPTA board of directors and execu- 
tive committee, will address a luncheon 
meeting of the Wrapping Paper Divi- 
sion of the New England Paper Mer- 
chants Association, scheduled for Tues- 
day, April 23, at the Parker House, at 
12:30 o’clock. Their remarks will fol- 
low a round table discussion of several 
matters of current and mutual interest 
by members of this division. Walter 
G. Butler, Perkins & Butler, Worcester, 


AN OPEN LETTER TO 


Mass., new vice-president will preside. 


Twelve Return from Service 
To Inlander-Steindler Staff 


Cuicaco — The Inlander - Steindler 
Paper Company, well known local 
coarse paper firm, has announced that 
twelve of its former employees have 
returned to the services of the company 
after having served their country in 
various branches of the armed forces. 
Included in the list are Herbert Alholz, 
Edwing Goldberg, John Waller, Ed- 
ward Ward, Oscar Makowsky, Carl 
Pokorny, Nathan Haber, Sidney Po- 
korny, John Griffith, Lawrence Knob- 
loch, Howard Kenney and William 
Isaacs. 


April 18, 1946 


PAPER MILL SUPERINTENDENTS 


Gentlemen: 


Re: RAG COOKING 


The scarcity of paper makers rags has 
forced paper mills to find ways of using 


any rags available. 


Decolorizing and cooking of rags and cot- 


ton linters can best be accomplished by 
using a proper balance of alkalies with 


Kinsley's "K-121-B",. 


This special alkaline 


chemical compound has wetting, flotation 


and reducing properties which prevent re- 


depositing of the dyes and pigments removed 


from the fibers. 


This makes possible easier 


and faster washing and brighter stocks. 


A letter to Kinsley's Technical Depart- 


ment or a rag sample will assist our labora- 


tory in setting up a formula for your 


individual problem. 


Yours truly, 


THE KINSLEY CHEMICAL COMPANY 


12500 Berea Road 


Cleveland 11, Ohio 


Ps Se 


If you are de-inking, "K-140" used 


with the proper balance of alkalies will 


improve your results. 


Bill Tilden Will Talk to 
Chicago Salesmen 


Cuicaco — William “Bill” Tilden 
popular member of the Salesmens As. 
sociation of the Paper Industry and 
sales executive with the Mead Sales 
Company, is to usher in the new series 
of monthly “open houses” beginning on 
Monday noon, April 22. It is expected 
that an unusually large number of 
salesmen and guests will be at the 
Hotel Sherman on that date to hear 
Bill relate his experiences during the 
Navy’s end of the great war in the 
Pacific. The Mead Sales representative 
was a Lieutenant in the Navy, serving 
with the late Admiral Theodore §, 
Wilkinson for twenty-one months, Ad- 
miral Wilkinson was Commander of 
the Third Amphibious Force of the 
United States Pacific Fleet and Bill, as 
his aide, had ample opportunity to get 
in on the thick of things. 

His talk “Navy War in the Pacific” 
will cover this activity though Bill is a 
bit concerned that the SAPEYES may 
be expecting too much “inside infor- 
mation.” He'll tell his brother mem- 


bers all he can, but, as he says, there 
are still many things which still must 
remain untold until official sources 
permit their release. The speaker was 
secured by J. T. Daly, Wrenn Paper 
Company, April program chairman. 


Wilder Firm Incorporates 
Planning Expanded Trade 


PHILADELPHIA — Wilder Brothers 
Company, members of the National 
Paper Trade Association and the Pa- 
per Trade Association of Philadelphia, 
has been incorporated. This company 
was established in 1914 by C. A. Wil- 
der and his brother, I. J. Wilder, who 
died in 1929. The officers of the com- 
pany are C. W. Wilder, president; Jo- 
seph Dubinsky, vice-president; Samuel 
Weiss, treasurer; A. J. Klein, secre- 
tary, and Morris E. Goldberg, assistant 
secretary. Mr. Dubinsky and Mr. Gold- 
berg have been with the company since 
its establishment in 1914; Mr. Klein 
and Mr. Weiss since 1931. With the 
assistance of the new officers, plans are 
being made to expand the sales and 
converting departments. Orders have 
been placed for a 72-inch M & W 
sheeter, a 60-inch Cameron slitter and 
a 50-inch Seybold cutter. A. H. Reib- 
stein has been appointed office manager 
and R. H. Lawrence purchasing agent. 


Millar Men Celebrate 
50 Years of Service 


John J. Dillon, vice-president 0 
George W. Millar and Company, Inc. 
New York paper merchant, an 
George Breeze of the sales depart 
ment, celebrated this month their 
tieth anniversary of service with the 
company. Mr. Dillon entered the em- 
ploy of the Millar companys pr e- 
cessor on April 27, 1896; Mr. Breezt 
preceded him by one day, arriving 
April 26, 1896. 
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Longer Life, 


Freedom From Contamination, 


Lower Maintenance Costs 


UTHORITIES have called the application of Stain- 
less Steel in the sulfite pulping process the 
most important development in the field of pulp 
and paper mill materials. Not only because of the 
greater durability that the use of Stainless Steel 
insures but because of its effect in safeguarding the 
quality of the finished product by protecting it 
from harmful contamination. 


The ever-expanding use of Stainless Steel in sul- 
fite digesting equipment, in vacuum stills, heat 
exchangers and in pipings and fittings handling hot 
sulfite liquors is due to the greater economy 
obtained. The right Stainless Steel properly ap- 
plied has proved that it will far outlast the 
materials formerly used which required fre- 
quent and costly replacement. 


In digester strainers for example, Stainless 
Steel after three years of service showed no 
signs of wear. The holes were no larger than 
when drilled. Pitting and plugging difficulties 
were non-existent. A tenfold increase in life 
was indicated. 


Stainless Steel used for winding wire and 
wire cloths in cylinder moulds, washers and 
save-alls has extended life from a matter of 
weeks to years. 


Corrosion and abrasion of beater bars and 
Jordan fillings have often been the source of 


undesirable contamination and discoloration.When 
ordinary steel was replaced by Stainless Steel, these 
troubles were ended. 


In Fourdrinier save-all pans the high strength of 
Stainless Steel has reduced weight materially, 
made tray handling easier, decreased the hazard 
of damage. Its smooth, easily cleaned surface 
avoids the collection of stock, slime and filler. 


Stainless Steel tubing for small diameter table 
rolls, because of its high modulus of elasticity, pro- 
vides greater stiffness, insures freedom from ex- 
cessive whipping and vibration. These are facts 
that no operating engineer can afford to overlook. 


‘Yew 
bag yoo 


Before you specify Stainless Steel — consult us. 


U-S-S Stainless Steel is available in a wide variety of analyses 
and in the most complete range of shapes, forms and surface 
finishes anywhere obtainable. But some grades are better suited 
than others for pulp and paper mill applications. For that rea- 
son we suggest you talk over your problems with our repre- 
sentatives. These men know what Stainless Steel can do. They 
will gladly advise you what analyses will give you the best 
results, how to use U-S°S Stainless most efficiently. They'll also 
tell you when not to use it if its use is not economically justified. 


U-S°S STAINLESS STEEL 


SHEETS - STRIP + PLATES - 


BARS + BILLETS - PIPE - TUBES - WIRE - 


SPECIAL SECTIONS 


AMERICAN STEEL & WIRE COMPANY,Cleveland, Chicago and New York 
CARNEGIE-ILLINOIS STEEL CORPORATION, Pittsburgh and Chicago 
COLUMBIA STEEL COMPANY, San Francisco 
NATIONAL TUBE COMPANY, Pittsburgh 

TENNESSEE COAL, IRON & RAILROAD COMPANY, Birmingham 


United States Steel Supply Company, Chicago, Warehouse Distributors + 


UNITED STATES ‘STEEL 


April 18, 1946 


United States Steel Export Company, New York 
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Bird Machine Elects 
Becker as President 


SoutH WALPOLE, Mass. — F. K. 
Becker, for many years vice-president 
of the Bird Machine Company, has 
been elected president of the company, 
succeeding Phillips Dennett who re- 
tired April Ist after thirty-five years 
with the company, the past twenty 
years as its president. 

Mr. Becker is widely known through- 
out the paper industry. He has been 
associated with Bird Machine Company 
since 1916 except for leave of absence 
during World War 1 in which he 
served as a flying officer with the Army 
Air Forces in France. He was made 
vice-president in charge of sales in 
the company at the time Mr. Dennett 
became president. During the war he 
was placed in charge of manufacturing 
in connection with the company’s 
heavy war production program and 
has functioned in this capacity as well 
as in charge of customer relations for 
the entire war period and up to the 
present. He has presented many pa- 
pers at meetings of TAPPI and the 
Superintendents Association and has 
been actively identified with the devel- 
opment and sale of such well known 
items of paper machinery as the Bird 
Screen, the Bird Save-All, Bird Cen- 
trifiners and Dirtecs, Vickery Felt Con- 
ditioners and Doctors, the Jonsson 
Screen fer pulp and the Bird Con- 
sistency Regulator. 


Yarway Digester Valves Play 
Profitable Roles at Mills 


Notable for many years, the seatless 
sliding plunger principle in Yarway 
blow-off valves has a pertinent applica- 
tion in the pulp and paper industry. 
Giant seatless valves in the digesters 
are used to discharge the contents after 
cooking, through the blow line into the 
blow tank. 

According to the Yarway News, 
publication of the Yarnell-Waring 
Company, Philadelphia, one large 
southern mill, after installing these 
valves, was able to reduce its operating 
force by one man per shift or three 
per day, using these men more profit- 
ably elsewhere. Not only were opera- 
tions more economical, but production 
increased 15 to 20 tons per day. 


6 
ee 


220 E. 42nd Street 


AM 


PAPER EXPORT 


De tver First LAwson CUTTER 


Here is the new Lawson “38” paper cutter being delievered to the showrooms of the 
E. P. Lawson Company at 426 West 33rd Street, New York City, for display and 
demonstration purposes. Members of the trade and press representatives have been 
invited to witness the new cutter in action and to examine the many exclusive patented 
features introduced for the first time in the Lawson “38.” Designed by Fred Seybold, 
Lawson’s chief engineer, the new 38-inch cutter is now in quantity production with 
larger sizes of standard and automatic spacing models to follow. 


Paper Chemicals Develops 
Grease Repellent Size 


Paper Chemicals, Inc., 510 W. 27 
Street, New York, has developed a 
new P. C. grease repellent size. This 
product, as well as P. C. water repel- 
lent size, can be used within the pres- 
ent conventional operational equip- 
ment of paper mills. It may be brushed 
or tub sized or introduced into the 
water box. Both are non-toxic and 
they are neither waxes, oils, fatty acids 
nor soap bases. 

These two items are said to be dif- 
ferent from wax repellents on the 
market. Both offer low cost of applica- 
tion. 


Columbia Chemical Buys 
Natrium Soda Plant 


PITTSBURGH, Pa.—Purchase of the 
large chlorine and caustic soda pro- 
ducing plant at Natrium, W. Va., from 
the Reconstruction Finance Corpora- 
tion has been completed by the Pitts- 
burgh Plate Glass Company’s Columbia 
Chemical Division. The plant was built 


(Oy. G 
tesa 


and operated by the Columbia Chemi- 
cal Division for the government’s De- 
fense Plant Corporation under a con- 


tract which included an option to pur- 
chase. 


Cowles Line Now Includes 
New Felt Washing Detergent 


CLEVELAND, Ohio—The Cowles De- 
tergent Company has developed a new 
special paper mill felt washing deter- 
gent called “Nu-Nap.” To meet the 
various operating conditions of the 
mill, the Cowles Laboratories have de- 
veloped two grades—Nu Nap for wash- 
ing on the paper machine and Nu Nap 
Special for use on or off the machine. 
It is a completely anhydrous product 
containing 100% active ingredients. Nu 
Nap is equally effective in either hard 
or soft water, washing clean, rinsing 
freely and leaving felt soft and ab- 
sorbent. Furnished in 400 Ibs. open 
head drums. 

Additional information may be ob- 
tained by writing the Paper Chemical 
Division of The Cowles Detergent 
Company, 7016 Euclid Ave., Cleveland 
3, Ohio. 


od cnpany 


ALL OVER THE WORLD 
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New York 17, N. Y. 
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in Comparative Tests with Other Accepted Absorbency Materials, 
NOPCO 2272-R Gives Faster Absorbency and More Lasting Retention 


The absorbency tests, described below, show that in resist- 
ing the natural tendency of paper sheets to lose absorb- 
ency, NOPCO 2272-R has a clear-cut advantage over 
other absorbency materials. Even more important, regular 
mill users have already verified the results of these 
laboratory tests. To an increasing extent they count on 
NOPCO 2272-R to ‘‘stay with the fibers’’—to assure more 
enduring absorbency in the finished sheet. 


Testing Techniques Used eee Sheets treated with 


three leading absorbency agents, including NOPCO 
2272-R, and a separate group of sheets made from un- 
treated stock were used in the tests. 


RESULT OF TESTS 


AVERAGE ABSORBENCY 
IN SECONDS (Original Test) 


Each product was added in the laboratory beater to stock 
composed of 300 grams of unbleached spruce sulfite and 
200 grams of bleached aspen sulfite pulp dispersed with 
12 liters of water. The stock was intentionally beaten to 
produce a harsh sheet, considerably below normal ab- 
sorbency. Several hand sheets were made for testing 
purposes, following standard procedure. 


Some sheets from each group were tested immediately 
for absorbency. Other sheets were tested at regular inter- 
vals for six months. Absorbency was measured by record- 
ing the time for 1 drop of distilled water to be absorbed 
completely into the sheet. Greater accuracy was assured, 
because these tests were the result of natural rather than 
artificial aging. 


% OF ORIGINAL ABSORBENCY 
AFTER 6 MONTHS 


= aT 
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High Absorbency for Tissues, Too . . . Nopco 


2272-R—a_sulphonated vegetable oil ester—imparts higher 
absorbency to tissue stock as well as to regular toweling. Also 
successfully used in the manufacture of specialty papers, be- 
Cause Nopco 2272-R is compatible with solutions or dispersions 
of synthetic resins added to impart wet strength. Economical— 
only small amounts needed. Write for further details. 
NATIONAL OIL PRODUCTS CO., Harrison, N. J., 
Branches: Boston; Chicago; Cedartown, Ga.; Richmond, Calif. 


"An Affiliate of the American Pulp and Paper Mill 


Superintendents Associates’. 
ucsnror. EVOLVED THROUGH RESEARCH 
April 18, 1946 
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NOPCO 2272-R 


For Higher Absorbency 
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Newspaper Stocks 
Down Six Days 


Daily newspapers reporting to the 
American Newspaper Publishers As- 
sociation show that stocks of news- 
print paper on hand were 29 days’ sup- 
ply at the end cf March, 1946, which is 
a decrease of six days’ supply com- 
pared with stocks on hand at the end 
of February, 1946. This 29 days’ sup- 
ply at the end of March, 1946, com- 
pares with 46 days at the end of 
March, 1945; 48 days at the end of 
March, 1944; 56 days at the end of 
March, 1943, and 36 days at the end of 
March, 1941. This 29 days’ stocks in 
hands of publishers is the lowest since 
28 days at the end of November, 1936, 
and 29 days at the end of June, 1936. 

The inventory regulation of the 
Civilian Production Administration, 
amended Jan. 22, 1946, permits a ceil- 
ing of 30 days in some states and 50 
days in other states. The ANPA fig- 
ures are an average for the entire 
country. 

Daily newspapers reporting to the 
ANPA consumed 267,711 tons of news- 
print paper in March, 1946, compared 
with 202,802 tons in 1945, and 258,518 
tons in 1941. This was an increase in 
March, 1946, over March, 1945, of 
32.0% and an increase over March, 
1941, of 3.6%. 1941 was the base year 
for calculating allowable use by news- 
papers under WPB Order L-240 until 


revoked effective Dec. 31, 1945. 

The total estimated newsprint con- 
sumption in the’ United States for 
March, 1946, was 377,058 tons which 
includes all kinds of uses of newsprint 
paper. For the first three months of 
1946 it was estimated to be 1,002,830 
tons. 

During the first three months of 1946 
the reporting newspapers used 712,009 
tons of newsprint, an increase of 26.5% 
over the first three months of 1945 and 
an increase of 0.6% over the first three 
months of 1941. 


Container Earns $1,032,787 
In First Quarter 


Cuicaco, Ill. — Consolidated net 
profit of Container Corporation of 
America for the three-month period 
ended March 31, 1946, amounted to 
$1,032,787 compared with $479,045 for 
the similar period for 1945, equivalent 
to $1.32 and $0.61 per share, respect- 
ively, on each of the 781,253 outstand- 
ing shares of capital stock These re- 
spective earnings are net after all 
charges, including depreciation, pro- 
vision for year-end adjustments, and 
all taxes. 

Net sales for the three-month period 
amounted to $18,401,595 compared with 
$18,202,975 for the same period the 
previous year, an increase of 1.09 per 
cent. The tonnage decreased approxi- 
mately 1 per cent. Profit before Fed- 
eral income taxes dropped from 11.31 


\ 60 YEARS or PROVEN insane! 


Continued research, production and development of bearing metals 
and base alloys since 1886 qualify Magnolia Metal Company to rec- 
ommend the right bearing metal for each application. These popular 
examples are well known to Magnolia dealers in: your industry. 


FOR SPEED AND UNIFORM LOADS: 


MAGNOLIA Anti-Friction Metal, a graphite 

treated, self-lubricating alloy, has the lowest co- 

efficient of friction of any known bearing metal. It is widely 

used in 90% of all bearing operations where steady, high speeds and 
uniform loads prevail. Typical examples are in line shafting, roll bear- 
ings, conveyor bearings, electric motors above 10 H.P. and general pur- 


pose bearings. 


FOR SHOCK LOADS: 
» Defender Bearing Metal is carefully alloyed 
for malleability, strength and toughness to 
———— withstand heavy shock loads. Continuously used in 
the bearings of Jordan heaters, pumps and steam engines, this 
shock-proof metal assures excellent service. 


FOR CONSTANT HEAVY LOADS: 


sistant 
tinued use in calender stacks, and larger electric motors. 


More than 100 uses of Magnolia Bearing Metals are outlined and 
illustrated in ovr 8 page bulletin. Write for your copy today. 


Pyramid Bearing Metal has given veteran 
performance under high heat and heavy 
load conditions. Characteristic of its re- 
capacities under severe service is its con- 


MAGNOLIA METAL COMPANY, 18 W. Jersey St., Elizabeth 4, N. J. 


“Look for the We flower brand” 


MM-101 


MAGNOLIA BEARING METALS 


per cent on sales in the 1945 quarter to 
9.05 per cent in 1946. Net profit in- 
crease was more than accounted for by 
the elimination of excess profit taxes 
and lower reserves. 


Limited Leeway 
On Pulp Costs 


Wasuincton, D. C.—To facilitate 
the production of pulpwood in the 
northeastern part of the United States, 
pulpwood producers there have been 
given more leeway in _ negotiating 
prices for subcontract services, by the 
Office of Price Administration. This 
action, effective April 22, 1946, permits 
a producer to pay whatever he cares to 
for an individual service, but the ag- 
gregate of all his service payments, 
plus stumpage, must not exceed the ap- 
propriate ceiling price for the pulp- 
wood. The area affected comprises 
Maine, Vermont, New Hampshire, 
New York, and that part of Connecti- 
cut and Massachusetts west of the Con- 
necticut River. 

Services sometimes contracted for 
by pulpwood producers include cutting, 
bucking, hauling, felling, skidding, 
yarding, peeling, loading, trucking, 
driving, booming and rafting pulpwood 
also the building of roads and camps. 

OPA said that subcontractors here- 
tofore were frozen to their March 1942 
prices, were not granted an individual 
adjustment by the agency, and that ap- 
plications for adjustment, generally 
the rule, involved burdens on both the 
industry and OPA that could be dis- 
pensed with. ; 

The agency pointed out that, while 
the change might cause increases in 
payments to some contractors, there 
might be decreases in other cases, and, 
in any event, the aggregate of payp- 
ments, together with stumpage, could 
not exceed the pulpwood’s ceiling 
price. Hence, there was no danger of 
an inflationary rise in prices paid these 
contractors. 

A number of minor changes, gener- 
ally simplifying procedure, were also 
made to the regulation governing pulp- 
wood logging services in the north- 
eastern area. These changes were made 
after consultation with the industry. 


Homer Lake Opens Own Office 


Homer M. Lake has opened his own 
office at 21 East 40th Street, New York 
City, where he will operate as the Lake 
Paper Company and deal in wholesale 
paper and board, catering to merchants 
and the converting trade. Mr. Lake 
was for many years associated with 
the Pulp and Paper Trading Company, 
and more lately with Trinity Bag and 
Paper Company. He is widely known 
in the industry and is considered to 
possess an exceptional and compre- 
hensive knowledge of paper and paper 
making in all its phases. It is reported 
that Mr. Lake plans to establish cer- 
tain well known lines which will 
shortly be available to his customers. 
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New 
Developments 
in Synthetic 

Latex . 


Foil-to-Paper 
IPS 


Saturants 
Vm ear STL 


Vultex Divisio 
Agents for Rt 


Baytown, Texe 
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ibber Re ompany for § 
cacd s for Rubber Reserve © plant 
Distributor exas synthetic rub 


666 MAI N : 
n— Verdun Industrial 


FOR THE PAPER INDUSTRY 


General Latex has recently developed a synthetic latex 
compound for laminating aluminum foil to paper. 
Water-resistant and possessed of excellent adhesive and 
aging qualities, its moderate cost offers substantial savings 
over laminants previously employed for the same pur- 
pose. For high MVTR packages — food, drugs, cigar- 
ettes; reflector insulation, household insulation, box 
wraps, labels, display mounts, etc. — this laminant is 
the. answer to the converter’s problem.: 


* * . ° . ee e ° e ° ° ° . ee - o ° e * . * * ee . * o e* ¢ * © . 


This synthetic rubber latex compound and its deriva- 
tives, custombuilt to your individual requirements, are 
adaptable to all products which use high-bulk papers as 
a basic material. Manufacturers of imitation leather, 
and similar flexible materials for luggage, belts, book- 
binding materials, shoe trimmings, etc., will find these 
“tried and proven” saturants highly satisfactory for the 
impregnation of their synthetic materials. Our large 
technical staff and extensive laboratory facilities are 
always available to help you in developing the best 
compound for your particular material. 
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Taylor Names Four 
To Research Work 


Rocuester, N. Y.—The Taylor In- 
strument Companies has appointed 
N. B. Nichols as Director of its Re- 
search Division. He succeeds Dr. H. L. 
Mason who resigned to accept the pro- 
fessorship of Mechanical Engineering 
at Iowa State College, Ames, Iowa. 
Mr. Nichols has, for the past four 
years, been associated with the Radia- 
tion Laboratory, Cambridge, Mass., a 
subsidiary of the Massachusetts Insti- 
tute of Technology, where he was in 
charge of a group that pioneered in 
developing numerous mechanisms re- 
quired in automatic gunfire control. 


The Research Department is under- 
going considerable expansion. Two 
physicists, Dr. Carlton W. Miller, and 
Dr. William A. Mersman, both of the 
Radiation Laboratory, will come to 
Rochester soon after May 1. Walter 
G. Countryman, former U. S. Army 
Captain, has returned. 

The Taylor Research Division has 
for many years carried on industrial 
research and development and it is the 
policy of the company to continue the 
expansion of this type of work. Mr. 
Nichols will accordingly be charged 
with the supervision of a large variety 
of scientific projects leading to the de- 
velopment of new products for use in 
both home and industry. 


HARDINGE “*AUTO-RAISE’’ 


THIGKENERS AND CLARIFIERS 
ELIMINATE COSTLY BREAKDOWNS 


M]MMMMII FEES 


Here’s why eee The 


*“Auto - Raise”’ 


OVERLOADED 


Et ee 
Sy /. 


mechanism 


automatically raises the scrapers Over any obstructions 


in the bottom of the tank. 


Use of spiral scrapers which move settled solids from 
the periphery to the center in about 144 revolutions 
means that the Thickener or Clarifier can be operated 
at slower speeds. Agitation is less, and less effort is re- 
quired to move the scrapers because of less solids on the 


bottom. 


These units are ideally suited for treating waste water 
and for processing steps in the pulp and paper industry. 
One Hardinge Thickener, installed in a paper mill in 
1926, has given uninterrupted service for 20 years. 


HARDINGE 


COMPANY, INCORPORATED «+ 
NEW YORK 17—122 E. 42nd St. * 205 W. Wacker Drive—CHICAGO 6 
SAN FRANCISCO 5—50! Howerd St. * 


YORK, PENN. 


200 Bay St—TORONTO | 


OBITUARY 
James S. Wemyss 


Daytona Beacu, Fla. — James S, 
Wemyss, sixty-seven, of Northumber- 
land, N. H., president of four paper 
mills, died here Wednesday of a cereb- 
ral hemorrhage in his winter home. 

Mr. Wemyss was born in Brooklyn. 
A pioneer in the processing and manu- 
facture of tissue paper products, he 
was president of the Rushmore Paper 
Mills, Gouverneur, N. Y.; the Wyom- 
ing Valley Paper Mills, Northumber- 
land; the Groveton Paper Company, 
Groveton, N. H., and the Lot Binere 
Pulp and Paper Company, Danville, 


‘Quebec. 


Surviving are his wife, Mrs. Mar- 
garet Campbell Wemyss; a daughter, 
Mrs. Robert Hiatt; a son, James C. 
Wemyss, and a brother, Courtney T. 
Wemyss. 


Arthur F. Allen 


Arthur Allen of the International 
Paper Sales Company, New York, 
N. Y., died in Atlantic City, N. J., on 
March 31st. Mr. Allen was born in 
North Creek, N. Y., in 1887 and served 
in the Air Corps in the first World 
War. He was formerly connected with 
the Finch, Pruyn Company, the Tide- 
water Paper Mills and the Canadian 
Newsprint Company. He was assistant 
manager of the International Paper 
Sales Company with whom he was as- 
sociated for the past 17 years. Mr. 
Allen was a member of the Technical 
Association of the Pulp and Paper In- 
dustry. He is survived by his wife, 
Mrs. Mabelle D. Allen; a stepdaughter, 
Mrs. Charles Glett; his mother, Mrs. 
Martha E. Allen; and a brother, Fred 
Allen, manager of manufacturing for 
the Canadian International Paper Com- 
pany in Montreal. 


William P. Feeney 


AppPLeTon, Wis. — Funeral services 
were conducted April 9 at St. Joseph 
church in this city for William P. 
Feeney, 70, inventor of the Feeney 
Felt Drying System and widely known 
as a paper industrialist. Death occured 
Saturday morning, April 6, at his 
home after a year’s illness. Mr. Feeney 
had been a resident of Appleton since 
his retirement from business 11 years 
ago. Survivors include his widow; two 
daughters, a son and a foster son, one 
brother, and 11 grandchildren. 


John C, Shea 


Hotyoxe, Mass. — John C. Shea, 
sales manager for the Eureka Blank 
Book Co., for the past 40 years, died 
at his home recently after a brief ill- 
ness. Born in Quebec on October 30, 
1870, Shea joined Eureka at the age 
of 18 as soon as he graduated from 
high school. He became sales manager 
in 1906. 

The dean of traveling salesmen 1 
Holyoke, Shea traveled continually for 
40 years and made his last trip less 
than two weeks before his death. 

He is survived by his wife and two 
daughters. 
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Sextuple-effect installations of Swenson 
Long Tube Vertical Evaporators are setting 


new standards of steam economy—the major 


factor in evaporation cost. Efficient opera- 


tion with low temperature drop per unit 


makes possible 
the higher steam 
economy ob- 


tained. 


Swenson Surface Condens- 
ers installed on an L.T.V. 
Evaporator. 


© Black Liquor Evaporators 

© Pulp Washers @ Lime Sludge Filters 

© Causticizers ¢ Digester Blow Condensers 
© Surface Condensers 

© Kraft Pulp Deckers 


April 18, 1946 


Many Swenson sextuple-effect installa- 
tions incorporate a newly developed Multiple 
Pass heating element in the first evaporator 
body. It improves heating surface propor- 
tioning, reduces space requirements, and 


contributes to lower processing costs. 


— 


The high capacity and efficient heat 
transfer of Swenson L.'T. V. Evaporators— 
resulting from sixty years’ evaporator experi- 
ence—is an important factor in lower evapo- 


ration costs. Write for a descriptive bulletin. 


ivision of Whiting Corporation 
1 sea? Lathrop Avenue, Harvey; I “5 
Export Dept.: 136 Liberty St.. New York 6, N. Y- 





New York Paper and Pulp Market Review 


Slicks Tax Groundwood-Free Paper Supply — New Woodpulp 
Prices To Bring Industry Relief — Mills More Critical of Waste 
—Little Norwegian Woodpulp Expected Before July—Rags Tight. 


Office of the Paper Trape Journat, 
ednesday, April 17, 1946. 

All-over demand for paper and paper- 
board continues in excess of supply. 
The great increase in the use of slick 
magazines of the machine coated 
groundwood - free paper is taxing the 
supply of this type paper. Heavy de- 
mand for book paper, uncoated and 
coated, is also noted in trade reports. 
Orders for newsprint and publication 
paper are still far above supply. 

New OPA ceiling increases for 
woodpulp, effective this week, are ex- 
pected to bring relief soon to the paper 
trade as a whole. While supplies may 
not show much improvement for the 
next six months, dealers may be ex- 
pected to relax their grip on dwindling 
inventories. 

The index of general business activ- 
ity for the week ended April 6 declined 
to 127.3 from 134.0 in the previous 
week, compared with 140.1 for the cor- 
responding week in 1945. The index of 
paperboard production fell to 162.9, 
compared with 165.2 in the previous 
week, and with 145.4 for the corre- 
sponding week in 1945. 

Paper production for the week ended 
April 6 was estimated at 104.1%, com- 
pared with 86.8% for the correspond- 
ing week in 1945, with 92.0% for 1944, 
with 89.9% for 1943, and with 98.9% 
for the corresponding week in 1942. 

Paperboard production for the week 
ended April 6 was 99.0%, compared 
with 92.0% for 1945, with 94.0% for 
1944, with 95.0% for 1943, and with 
a for the corresponding week in 
1942. 


Demand for new cotton cuttings is 
strong with the market remaining tight. 
Production is reported increasing with 
supplies slowly improving. Dealers bids 
are high at ceiling levels. 

Foreign dark cottons are offered in 
some volume. Mills show little interest 
in quotations over $70 per ton, and try 
to buy at $60 to $65, ex-dock. British 
packed blue jeans and old khakis have 
dropped to 4c from 4.50 and 4.75 per 
pound ex-dock. 


Supply of domestic rags continues to 
improve. Mills offer $60 to $70 f.o.b. 
point of shipment for heavy wipers in 
combination deals for classification 
roofings at $29 and $31. 


Wood Pulp 


Pulp producers and importers antici- 
pate increased production of wood pulp 
here and abroad with new ceiling in- 
creases applying to both domestic and 
imported wood pulp in effect this week. 

Swedish wood pulp production has 


been held to around 66% capacity, suf- 
ficient to supply British and Latin 
American needs. Now Sweden is ex- 
pected to reach record production to 
meet North American demands at sat- 
isfactory prices. 

Little or no tonnage of Norwegian 
wood pulp is expected here before July. 
Until that time Norway will need pulp 
for her own paper and board mills; but 
after mid-year exports from Norway 
should show a steady increase. 

OPA’s new wood pulp ceilings 
should go a long way to alleviate 
Canada’s labor problem, and stimulate 
greater production with increased 
wages. 


Old Rope and Bagging 


Market remains firm with renewed 
interest in sisal. Sisal is 4.75 and 
Manila 5.75. Strings are unchanged at 
5 to 5.50 for jute. Mixed strings are 
sluggish except those suitable for sort- 
ing. 

Mill trading in scrap bagging is 
limited. The market is irregular with 
prices firm and unchanged. Supplies 
are still reported as limited. 


Waste Paper 


Demand continues heavy as con- 
sumers build inventories. Supply is im- 
proving and mills are more critical of 
quality. Dealer market on bundled 
news is $15 per ton compared with the 
previous $17 to $19 per ton. 


Peninsular Paper Withdraws 
From the Open Market 


YpsiILanti, Mich.—Its forced retire- 
ment from the open market for the 
balance of this year has been made 
known to the trade by the Peninsular 
Paper Company. Its bulletin declares: 

“Due to the unprecedented large 
volume of incoming orders, plus the 
shortage of pulp and resultant shortage 
in operating time, it has been necessary 
for us to withdraw from the market 
for the balance of 1946. It is our sin- 
cere intention and endeavor to continue 
to fill small stock orders, for mill ad- 
vertised lines, for those agents who 
have carried our mill brands for many 
years, but our present commitments, in 
view of the above mentioned shortages, 
force the drastic action, on our part, of 
withdrawing from the open market.” 


Boston Trade Will Play 


Boston—The outing of the Boston 
Paper Trade Association will be held 
June 10 at the Charles River Country 
Club. 


Open Billing Anticipates 
Rise in Casein Price 


WasuincTon, D. C.— Producers of 
industrial casein may now sell casein 
at present ceiling prices and bill the 
purchaser for an additional amount as 
soon as the Office of Price Administra- 
tion announces new and higher ceil- 
ings, OPA has ruled. This adjustable 
pricing arrangement, effective April 
10, was necessary, the agency said, to 
make possible continued domestic pro- 
duction of casein. 

Present supplies of this casein are 
dwindling, largely because foreign 
prices have gone far above the present 
domestic ceiling of 24 cents a pound. 
Thus, no importation is possible, OPA 
pointed out. 

OPA is now considering cost data 
and expects to announce shortly a new 
ceiling that will make it possible to get 
the increased domestic production es- 
sential to the manufactured products 
that use casein as an ingredient. 


Pennsalt Names Moffitt 
To West Coast Post 


PHILADELPHIA — T. E. Moffitt has 
been named sales manager of the Penn- 
sylvania Salt Manufacturing Company 
of Washington, a subsidiary of the 
Pennsalt Company which has its head- 
quarters here. Mr. Moffitt will be in 
charge of all heavy chemical sales 
activities in the Tacoma and Portland, 
plants. His headquarters will be at 
Tacoma. 

Mr. Moffitt, a graduate of the Hill 
School, Pottstown, Pa., and Cornell 
University, where he majored in chem- 
istry, moved to Seattle, Wash. in 1923 
after serving in Naval aviation during 
the first World War. 

Before joining Pennsalt, Mr. Mof- 
fitt was western sales manager for the 
Hooker Electrochemical Company at 
Tacoma and was recently engaged in 
special sales development for the 
Weyerhaeuser Timber Company at 
Longview. 


Continental Can Names 
Jennings in Southeast 


John Jennings has been appointed 
southeastern district manager of paper 
container sales for the Continental Can 
Company. Mr. Jennings’ sales territory 
will include North and South Carolina, 
Georgia, Florida, Mississippi, Loutsi- 
ana, Alabama, and parts of bordering 
states. His headquarters will be m 
Atlanta. A graduate of Michigan State 
College, Mr. Jennings has been in the 
paper and paper products business for 
some 20 years. 
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The BROUGHTON S-13 Oscillating Shower 


effects large savings in water... steam... and 
operating efficiency of Rotary Screens 


Requires less than 5 gallons per minute of fresh, filtered water to do a thorough job of 
continuous cleaning. Savings in many mills approximate 100,000 gallons, and more, of 
water every 24 hours. Decreases the total white water in circulation and greatly lowers 
stock and heat losses to the sewer. Eliminates all lodgments above stock level in all types 
of head box cylindrical screens so that no lumps nor strings can accumulate and drop 
into the stock. Completely eliminates the use of all pans inside and outside the 
screens. Helps stock run freer and warmer on wire, resulting in less use of 

steam for drying. Paper leaving the press section carries less moisture 

and a higher temperature. Permits running with a wider open screen 

valve thereby actually increasing capacity of screens with 


i i Pat. N 3, 2— 
resultant higher speeds, particularly on heavy sheets. , at. May & 194a—g300008 
(Other Pats. Applied For) 


Also Manufacturers of S-10-XM 
Showers for Cleaning Cylinder Molds, 
Felts, Fourdriniers, etc. 


Information and 


i t. 
ere nae See Broughton Oscillating Showers S- apes Quiles 


within screens of an Eastern Mi 


A. E. BROUGHTON & COMPANY 


Manufacturers of mechanically operated Oscillating Showers. 
and Unit Vacuum Controls for paper machine suction boxes. 


GLENS FALLS, N. Y. 


April 18, 1946 





Imports of Paper and Paper Stock 


Giving Manifests of Ships Arriving At Port of New York With Cargo 
of Newsprint, Wrapping, Writing, Coated, Blotting, Tissue, Strawboard, 
Wallboard, Cigarette Papers, Sulphite, Kraft and Ground Wood Pulp. 


NEW YORK IMPORTS 
WEEK ENDING APRIL 13 1946 
SUMMARY 


Newsprint 
Paperhangings 
Drawing Paper 
Filter Paper 
Carbon Paper 
Photo Base Paper 


NEWSPRINT 


New York Journal American, Mark- 
land, Liverpool, N. S., 849 rolls. 

N. Y. Tribune, Inc., Markland, Liver- 
pool, N. S., 1340 rolls. 

N. Y. World Telegram, Markland, 
Liverpool, N. S., 607 rolls. 

Brooklyn Daily Eagle, Markland, Liv- 
erpool, N. S., 553 rolls. 

Herald Statesman, Inc., Markland, 
Liverpool, N.S., 42 rolls. 

Richmond Newspapers, Inc., Mark- 
land, Liverpool, N.S., 2579 rolls. 


PAPERHANGINGS 


C. A. Haynes & Co., Ethiopia Victory, 
London, 69 pkgs. 


DRAWING PAPER 


H. Reeve Angel & Co., Inc., Ethiopia 
Victory, London, 4 cs. 


FILTER PAPER 


Stewart Dickson & Co., Britain Vic- 
tory, Liverpool, 2 bls. 

H. Reeve Angel & Co., Inc., Ethiopia 
Victory, London, 10 cs. 


CARBON PAPER 


Britain Victory, Liverpool, 1 
crate. 


PHOTO BASE PAPER 


Intercontinental F’d’g. Co., Inc., Ethi- 
opia Victory, London 59 cs. 


RAGS, BAGGINGS, ETC. 


Darmstadt, Scott & Courtney, Ring- 
leader, Buenos Aires, 610 colored 
cotton rags. 

Spartanburg Victory, Glasgow, 
637 bls. paperstock . 

Continental Bank Trust Co., Spartan- 
burg Victory, Glasgow, 229 bls. 
old rags. 

Padawer & Co., Great Falls Victory, 
Liverpool, 75 bls. cotton waste. 

Lord Glentoran, Liverpool, 106 
bls. wool rags; 109 bls. wool 
thread waste; 55 bls. old linens. 

Ocean Vengeance, Rio de Jan- 
eiro, 130 bls. cotton picker waste; 
48 bls. cotton fly waste. 


E. Butterworth & Co., Inc., Britain 
Victory, Liverpool, 75 bls. old 
pickers. 

Glaser Jaffe Wool Stock Corp., Britain 
Victory, Liverpool, 10 bls. wool 
rags. 

A. W. Fenton Co., Talisse, Amster- 
dam, 197 bls. rags. 

Padawer & Co., Nurtureton, Rio de 
Janeiro, 102 bls. cotton waste. 
Royal Manufacturing Co., Nurtureton, 
Rio de Janeiro, 148 bls. cotton 

picker waste. 


OLD ROPE, ETC. 


P. J. Schweitzer, Inc., Andrew Jack- 
son, Calcutta, 261 bls. old hemp 
rope cuttings. 

D. M. Hicks, Inc., Andrew Jackson, 
Calcutta, 125 bls. old hemp rope 
cuttings. 

W. J. Green Co., Andrew Jackson, 
Calcutta, 79 bls. old hemp rope 
cuttings; 104 coils old rope. 


HIDE CUTTINGS, ETC. 


J. Gorvers, Cape Fear, Cristobal, 835 
bags hide cuttings. 

Trans Atlantic Animal By-Products 
Corp., Lord Glentoran, Liverpool, 
286 bags hide cuttings. 

E. Butterworth & Co., Britain Victory, 
Liverpool, 110 bags hide cuttings. 

H. Remis, Coastal Challenger, Ha- 
vana, 383 bls. glue stock. 

M. Fanto & Co., Nuriureton, Rio de 
Janeiro, 280 bags sheet bone glue. 

Trans Atlantic Animal By-Products 
Corp., Nurtureton, Rio de Janeiro, 
300 bags sheet bone glue. 


CASEIN 


Ist of Boston International 
Great Falls Victory, Buenos 
Aires, 3700 bags lactic casein 
(ground), 397,851 Ibs. 

R. F. Downing & Co., Inc., Ethiopia 
Victory, London, 105 drums 
casein. 

National City Bank, Ocean Vengeance, 
Buenos Aires, 4072 bags lactic 


casein. 


BOSTON IMPORTS 


Week Ending April 13, 1946 
New England Waste Co., Nurtureton, 
Rio de Janeiro, 116 bls. cotton 
waste. 
Ocean Vengeance, Santos, 700 
bags boneglue. 


Corp., 


PHILADELPHIA IMPORTS 


Week Ending April 13, 1946 

American Cotton Products Co., Nur- 
tureton, Rio de Janeiro, 318 bls. 
cotton waste. 


British Exports 
Widely Scattered 


Lonpvon, England—Sir S. Cripps re- 
cently reported to Parliament, in re- 
sponse to a request, that the total 
quantity of paper exported by Great 
Britain during the six months from 
August, 1945, to January, 1946, was 
14,846 tons. Details of the countries 
of destination for exports of paper 
only are not readily available, but be- 
low is a table showing the principal 
countries for paper and board com- 
bined. In the period in question, ex- 
ports of board amounted to 4,980 tons 
—only one-quarter of the total export. 


United Kingdom exports of paper, 
cardboard, etc., from August, 1945, to 
January, 1946: 


Country to which 
Consigned 

Eire 

Australia 

British India 

New Zealand 

British East Africa 

Union of South Africa 

British West Africa 

Ceylon 

British West India Islands ... 

Other British countries 

Netherlands 

United States of, America 

Argentine Republic 

Belgium 

Other Foreign countries 


Neenah Addition Readied 
For July Occupancy 


NEENAH, Wis.—Neenah Paper Com- 
pany’s new addition is expected to be 
ready for occupancy by July 1. Only 
the fourth floor walls of the $90,000 
structure remain to be bricked. The 
addition will be completely used as fac- 
tory space, with no walls in the m- 
terior except for one small office ship- 
ping room. 

After the building has been com 
pleted, construction crews will begit 
work on the loading dock, which will 
be 27 feet long and will result in the 
elimination of some of the balustrade 
on the bridge. Crews are waiting for 
high water to recede to begin work on 
the tunnel underneath the railroa 
trestle, which separates the new addi- 
tion from the office. 
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DURABILITY» 


iS 


of a ROLL with a long FUTURE 


en ae 


FARREL PAPER MILL MACHINERY 


ROLLS: Chilled Iron, Dry Sand, Meehanite, 
Alloy Iron, Steel, Chromium Plated 
FOR: Calender Stacks 
Board Calenders 
Super Calenders 
Glassine Calenders 
Friction Rolls 
Breaker Rolls 
Smoothing Rolls 
Coating Rolls 
Creping Rolls 
Pigter Rolls 
Cutting Rolls 
Paraffining and Waxing Rolls 
Saturating Rolls 
Silicating Rolls 
Miscellaneous Special Purposes 
CALENDERS: Paper and Board 
GRINDING MACHINES: Roll 
CALIPERS: Roll 
GEARS, CUT: Spur, Single and Double Heli- 
cal (Farrel-Sykes Continuous 
Tooth Type) 
SPEED REDUCING GEAR UNITS 
SPEED INCREASING GEAR UNITS 
FLEXIBLE COUPLINGS 


The extra-long service life of Farrel calender rolls is a result of 
these Farrel abilities— (1) knowledge of correct materials for 
various requirements; (2) skill and control in casting; (3) ex- 
treme accuracy in machining and grinding. 

The white iron “skin” or chill of a Farrel roll provides an 
extremely hard face, capable of taking a very smooth finish. It is 
clear and deep enough to give the roll long-wearing durability, 
but not so deep that it will detract from the strength of the roll, 
which lies principally in the gray iron structure of the body. 

Farrel has the specialized experience and equipment in Amer- 
ica’s largest specialty roll shop to produce accurately shaped rolls 
from 5” to 72” in diameter and up to 312” face. The correct 
amount and shape of crown, required for bottom and next-to- 
bottom rolls of a calender, are produced with unerring accuracy. 
Rolls not requiring crown are made round and straight to tolerances 
as close as a quarter of a thousandth inch. 

When you need rolls or other paper-making equipment listed 
at the left, call Farrel. Complete information and engineering help 
are available to you, without obligation. FB-315 


FARREL-BIRMINGHAM COMPANY, INC. 
ANSONIA, CONNECTICUT 
Plants: Ansonia, Derby and Stonington, Conn., Buffalo, N.Y. 
Sales Offices: Ansonia, Buffalo, New York, Pittsburgh, Akron, Los Angeles, Tulsa, 
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STORIES OF PAPER 


The old story about being unable to see the forest 
from being too close to the trees can find nowhere a 
more apt illustration than is furnished case upon 
ase by the paper industry. There is some understand- 
ing of this when it is known that those who have 
spent their lives making pulp and paper have grown 
in the tradition of service, their whole attention be- 
ing centered on the complex and diverse problems at- 
tendant upon making paper better and more useful. 
It seems strange, however, to those who looking into 
the business from outside, discover that there is 
abundant honest pride in good craftsmanship, but 
very little disposition to talk about it. 


This phase of the industry, and of its affiliated 
ibranches, was pointed out the other day by A. F. 
Giegengack, Public Printer of the United States, 
when he gently took to task a group of craftsmen for 
failing to benefit by examples which they have seen 
so liberally, and imitated so little, though they had 
every reason to tell more about themselves. Paper, 
he argued, has carried so many skillful appeals to 
good will, has served as the necessary background to 
so many accounts of startling innovations and prog- 
ress, has provided the material on which the stories 
of new scientific marvels have been laid out for all 
to read. And yet, paper has not told its own whole 
story. Then he went on to talk about some of the 
things that his agency of the government did with 
and on paper during the war. 


Paper has a story to tell, too. It is not only a story 
of carrying the printed word and wrapping the home- 
ward bound package. It is a story of forests and 
farms and villages, of taxes paid, of children reared, 
of forests planted, workers trained, labor relations 
that have continued with minimum frequency of in- 
terruption to work. Against an average of consider- 
ably less for industry as a whole one of the stories 
that Paper has to tell concerns that news headline of 
a week ago—93 per cent of its former employes who 
have been discharged from the armed forces return- 
ing to their employment at Kimberly-Clark’s mills. 
Surely there can be no accusation of boasting in the 
simple record .of such facts. Surely there can be no 
criticism of an industry which may feel that acts such 
as these are a proper basis for a modest boast or two 
if any care to talk about them publicly. It may be 
that the good craftsman feels no need to talk about 


his work, so long as he does it well. But silence is 
too negative a tribute to honesty. 


PULP IMPORTS FROM FINLAND 


In a succinctly worded statement the Department 
of Commerce recently declared that its weekly bul- 
letin of woodpulp imports would be discontinued for 
a while, pending the development of a sufficient 
weekly volume to indicate a wider interest in pulp 
from overseas. The volume of incoming pulp was so 
light, it argued, that there could be but limited in- 
terest in the totals. 

And yet, the motorship Tunaholm arrived in New 
York this week from the ice-free Port of Hango, 
Finland, with large quantities of graded pulps, boards 
and wrapping paper, after having discharged 2,500 
tons of pulp at Boston. Another steamer, the Marra- 
wunga, also discharged pulp at Boston and proceeded 
to New York with 500 bales for a local account, and 
a substantial general cargo of fine Swedish steel, 
glassware and other finished products. 

Additional pulp shipments are expected to arrive 
from Finland and Sweden around the middle of next 
month now that some headway has been made to 
bring about an adjustment of prices to encourage this 
movement. However, there is some question as to the 
size of this movement because the Swedish mills have 
not indicated whether they will accept this moderate 
increase or continue to seek other markets for outlets 
of their limited supplies. 

Importers also report that carriers are about to 
increase freight rates from $8 to $10 per ton, creating 
a condition that might further complicate arrange- 
ments for the movement of larger amounts of pulp 
to the States. Such an action, if the thought be car- 
ried into effect, might have a further retarding in- 
fluence on the incoming volume, and the resumption 
of the Department’s bulletin service. 


OPA CONTINUES CONTROL 


While projected action of the Office of Price Ad- 
ministration to lift ceiling prices on woodpulp fails 
to meet the whole extent of the request that had been 
placed before Government authorities by the industry 
the news that such a policy was in course of pro- 
mulgation was received with a great measure of 
relief. Some portion of the tension under which both 
sellers and buyers have conducted their business for 
the past year or so may now be relaxed, to be sure. 
Even the prospect of relief is held likely to exert a 
psychological effect on some portions of the market, 
and while the actual benefits that may be expected to 
follow the promised OPA action will require some 
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several months to show in an easing of production 
conditions, the indirect benefits may appear sooner. 
For one thing, inventories may be less tightly guarded 
than it is said they have been held in the hands of 
paper users. 

Actually we still have control. This is the factor 
which many believe must be eliminated before the 
pulp and paper industry can regard itself as free to 
adjust its policies fo the needs of a buying public 
which is eager to get started turning out goods as 
soon as it knows that it can get deliveries on basic 
materials, whether for manufacture or for wrapping. 


PROMISE 


News of the week that Government authority is 
now prepared to license the import of newsprint 
from overseas appears in the light of a palliative of 
a tight market condition that has existed ever since 
it became necessary to curb the supply to win a war. 
How eagerly the opportunity to ship will be accepted 
by countries that are still going through pangs of 
reconversion remains to be appraised. As in the case 
of pulp, the price which local buyers may offer, minus 
freight charges from abroad, may have some influ- 
encing effect on the supply. The net effect of this 
proposed extension of the buying market may be 
regarded as highly speculative for some months to 
come. 
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The old story about being unable to see the forest 
from being too close to the trees can find nowhere a 
more apt illustration than is furnished case upon 
«case by the paper industry. There is some understand- 
ing of this when it is known that those who have 
spent their lives making pulp and paper have grown 
in the tradition of service, their whole attention be- 
ing centered on the complex and diverse problems at- 
tendant upon making paper better and more useful. 
It seems strange, however, to those who looking into 
the business from outside, discover that there is 
abundant honest pride in good craftsmanship, but 
very little disposition to talk about it. 


This phase of the industry, and of its affiliated 
ibranches, was pointed out the other day by A. F. 
Giegengack, Public Printer of the United States, 
when he gently took to task a group of craftsmen for 
failing to benefit by examples which they have seen 
so liberally, and imitated so little, though they had 
every reason to tell more about themselves. Paper, 
he argued, has carried so many skillful appeals to 
good will, has served as the necessary background to 
s0 many accounts of startling innovations and prog- 
ress, has provided the material on which the stories 
of new scientific marvels have been laid out for all 
to read. And yet, paper has not told its own whole 
story. Then he went on to talk about some of the 
things that his agency of the government did with 
and on paper during the war. 


Paper has a story to tell, too. It is not only a story 
of carrying the printed word and wrapping the home- 
ward bound package. It is a story of forests and 
farms and villages, of taxes paid, of children reared, 
of forests planted, workers trained, labor relations 
that have continued with minimum frequency of in- 
terruption to work. Against an average of consider- 
ably less for industry as a whole one of the stories 
that Paper has to tell concerns that news headline of 
a week ago—93 per cent of its former employes who 
have been discharged from the armed forces return- 
ing to their employment at Kimberly-Clark’s mills. 
Surely there can be no accusation of boasting in the 
simple record .of such facts. Surely there can be no 
criticism of an industry which may feel that acts such 
as these are a proper basis for a modest boast or two 
if any care to talk about them publicly. It may be 
that the good craftsman feels no need to talk about 


his work, so long as he does it well. But silence is 
too negative a tribute to honesty. 


PULP IMPORTS FROM FINLAND 


In a succinctly worded statement the Department 
of Commerce recently declared that its weekly bul- 
letin of woodpulp imports would be discontinued for 
a while, pending the development of a sufficient 
weekly volume to indicate a wider interest in pulp 
from overseas. The volume of incoming pulp was so 
light, it argued, that there could be but limited in- 
terest in the totals. 

And yet, the motorship Tunaholm arrived in New 
York this week from the ice-free Port of Hango, 
Finland, with large quantities of graded pulps, boards 
and wrapping paper, after having discharged 2,500 
tons of pulp at Boston. Another steamer, the Marra- 
wunga, also discharged pulp at Boston and proceeded 
to New York with 500 bales for a local account, and 
a substantial general cargo of fine Swedish steel, 
glassware and other finished products. 

Additional pulp shipments are expected to arrive 
from Finland and Sweden around the middle of next 
month now that some headway has been made to 
bring about an adjustment of prices to encourage this 
movement. However, there is some question as to the 
size of this movement because the Swedish mills have 
not indicated whether they will accept this moderate 
increase or continue to seek other markets for outlets 
of their limited supplies. 

Importers also report that carriers are about to 
increase freight rates from $8 to $10 per ton, creating 
a condition that might further complicate arrange- 
ments for the movement of larger amounts of pulp 
to the States. Such an action, if the thought be car- 
ried into effect, might have a further retarding in- 
fluence on the incoming volume, and the resumption 
of the Department’s bulletin service. 


OPA CONTINUES CONTROL 


While projected action of the Office of Price Ad- 
ministration to lift ceiling prices on woodpulp fails 
to meet the whole extent of the request that had been 
placed before Government authorities by the industry 
the news that such a policy was in course of pro- 
mulgation was received with a great measure of 
relief. Some portion of the tension under which both 
sellers and buyers have conducted their business for 
the past year or so may now be relaxed, to be sure. 
Even the prospect of relief is held likely to exert a 
psychological effect on some portions of the market, 
and while the actual benefits that may be expected to 
follow the promised OPA action will require some 
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several months to show in an easing of production 
conditions, the indirect benefits may appear sooner. 
For one thing, inventories may be less tightly guarded 
than it is said they have been held in the hands of 
paper users. 

Actually we still have control. This is the factor 
which many believe must be eliminated before the 
pulp and paper industry can regard itself as free to 
adjust its policies to the needs of a buying public 
which is eager to get started turning out goods as 
soon as it knows that it can get deliveries on basic 
materials, whether for manufacture or for wrapping. 


PROMISE 


News of the week that Government authority is 
now prepared to license the import of newsprint 
from overseas appears in the light of a palliative of 
a tight market condition that has existed ever since 
it became necessary to curb the supply to win a war. 
How eagerly the opportunity to ship will be accepted 
by countries that are still going through pangs of 
reconversion remains to be appraised. As in the case 
of pulp, the price which local buyers may offer, minus 
freight charges from abroad, may have some influ- 
encing effect on the supply. The net effect of this 
proposed extension of the buying market may be 
regarded as highly speculative for some months to 
come. 
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FOR PAPER 


with PAREZ™ 
RESIN 607 


New and wider uses for paper have been created by 
PAREZ resin 607, the synthetic paper resin that 
imparts superior wet and dry strength to all types of 
raw stock. 


Soon, because of these unprecedented characteristics, 
wet strength paper may successfully replace cloth in the 
manufacture of bed sheets, pillow cases, towels, wash 
cloths, handkerchiefs, table cloths and napkins, and 
diaper backings. 

The success of such new applications is assured by the 
remarkable performance of wet strength paper in wartime 
maps, toweling, food wrappers, containers, shipping tags, 
and field note books. Wet strength paper has also come 
into its own in the manufacture of absorbent papers, bag 
and sack papers, saturating papers, photographic papers, 


poster papers, twisting papers, and wrappings. 

PAREZ 607 can be added directly to the fiber finish 
during paper manufacture. It serves to bind the fibers 
together with a bond that is insoluble in water and most 
other liquids. As the paper comes off the machine, tests 
reveal outstanding improvements in bursting and tensile 
strength, along with a pronounced increase in folding 
endurance. Furthermore, PAREZ bonding does not ad- 
versely affect such properties of paper as color, opacity, 
or surface characteristics. 


For full details on the utilization of Cyanamid’s mela- 
mine paper resin, PAREZ 607—which offers opportunity 
to endow your products with new sales features—see 
your Cyanamid representative or write to the nearest 
Cyanamid office. 


American Cyanamid & Chemical Corporation 


(A Unit of American Cyanamid Company) 
30 ROCKEFELLER PLAZA .- 


NEW YORK 20, N. Y. 


DISTRICT OFFICES: Boston, Massachusetts; Philadelphia, Pennsylvania; Baltimore, Maryland; Charlotte, North 
Carolina; Cleveland, Ohio; Chicago, lilinois; Kalamazoo, Michigan; Detroit, Michigan; St. Louis, Missouri; Azusa, 
California; Seattle, Washington. In Canada: Dillons Chemical Company, Ltd., Montreal and Toronto. 


**Trade-mark of American Cyanamid & Chemical Corporation covering its synthetic resins for use by the paper 


industry. The inder which PAREZ i 
U. S. Patents Nos. 2.291,079, 2, s applied in the production of wet stre: 


are covered by 


ngth paper 
291,080 and 2,345,543 and U. S. Patent Application Serial No. 453,032. 
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Press Section of a Newsprint Machine’ 


Abstract 


The application of technical knowledge in the de- 
sign of newsprint paper machines has far outstripped 
its application to the operation of making a sheet on 
such a machine. The design and use of wide high 
speed machines has been accompanied by a magnifi- 
cation of certain operating difficulties, particularly an 


| increased tendency towards an uneven distribution of 


moisture across the width of the sheet and a tendency 
to overdry the sheet in order to restore a degree of 
uniformity in the distribution of moisture. 

This paper directs attention to the desirability of 
applying technical knowledge to the control of the 
pressing operation. A brief description of types of 
press rolls is given with special reference to certain 
minor features which are considered by the author to 
have important effects on the behavior of the equip- 
ment. 

References are made to certain well-known basic 
laws relating to the process and equipment. The fac- 
tors affecting the distribution of nip pressure and the 
influence of this on the distribution of water in the 
sheet is discussed at length. The importance of ac- 
curate crowning of press rolls is emphasized. The 
range and limits of adjustment of nip pressure with 
any given crown are illustrated by test data. 

The practice of manipulating the distribution of nip 
pressure for the purpose of compensating for de- 
fective drier operation is described and suggestions 
are offered regarding the reduction of such compensa- 
tion, by correcting faults at their source. 

The control of felt travel and its influence on the 
distribution of moisture is discussed and certain fac- 
aes are suggested as having an important influence on 
it, 

The use of test data for indicating the source of 
faulty water removal is illustrated by figures. Some 
limitations of existing methods of testing are men- 
tioned and the desirability of improved methods of 
observation is emphasized. 

The subject of this paper is the press section of the 
newsprint machine, particularly its functions and be- 
havior. A detailed description of the equipment is 
unnecessary as the elementary laws of the process and 
€quipment are familiar. There appears to be a fairly 
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A Study of Suction Presses and Their Relation to Drying Paper 


By F. A. Garrett’ 


widespread idea that if these laws receive adequate 
consideration in the design of equipment, the opera- 
tion will take care of itself automatically. At least, 
this is an impression which the author has obtained 
from the answers supplied by the mills of the industry 
in reply to a questionnaire on the “Press Section of 
Newsprint Machines,” submitted by the Newsprint 
Service Bureau in 1940. The replies showed an ex- 
tremely wide variation in practices followed, and in 
results obtained, with comparatively similar equip- 
ment. For instance, it was noted in the replies that 
the theoretical steam required, after pressing, varied 
from 4900 to 5900 pounds per ton of paper, 1.e., over 
20%. Another instance was the per cent of total 
breaks attributable to the press section. This varied 
from 5 to 90%. The location of the suction box in 
relation to the nip varied widely between machines in 
different mills and between machines in the same mill. 
The nip pressures and amounts of crown revealed sim- 
ilar wide variations in practice. 

The development of the wide newsprint machines 
appears to have been accompanied by increased diffi- 
culty in maintaining a high and uniformly distributed 
moisture content in the finished sheet. Wet and dry 
streaks running in the machine direction are avoided 
only by unceasing vigilance. The press section is fre- 
quently adjusted to reduce such streaks, where they 
have developed, either before or after the presses. 
In other cases the presses themselves are the source 
of such streaks. 

In view of the apparently wide incidence of these 
operating differences and difficulties throughout the 
industry it may be profitable to redirect the attention 
of mill engineers to some fundamentals. In general, 
the ideas and descriptions presented herewith are not 
new, but since they appear to be widely disregarded 
in machine operation, their repetition may prove to be 
of value, especially if it stimulates actual checking of 
existing conditions. The results obtained from some 
such checking and the subsequent efforts to bring the 
operating conditions more nearly into alignment with 
theoretical considerations are presented graphically. 


Fundamental Aspects 


The basic nature of the process of pressing may be 
illustrated by the theory of filtration as presented in 
the equation developed by Lewis (1), for constant 
pressure filtration of compressible homogenous 
sludges. 
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¥O/(V/A) = (r"0p/2) P*(V/A) + P'uP™ (1) 

total area of filtering surface in square inches. 

total weight of my yy up to the variable time 0. 

volume of cake as it collects on the filter, cubic inch per 
pound of filtrate. _ . 

total gee on filtering cake, p.s.i. 

specific resistance of a, i.e., the resistance of a unit 
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Presses differ in a number of minor details which 
will not be mentioned, but there is one major differ- 
ence of very great importance, i.e., in the design of the 
main bottom roll. -Two distinctly different types are 
in common use. In one type (plain), the water is 
forced out of the sheet by pressure only, and flows 
away from the nip, over the surface of the roll in a 
circumferential direction, and over the surface of the 
sheet in a lateral direction. The sheet, approaching 
the nip, must pass through this flood of filtrate. In 
the other type, the water is forced out of the sheet by 
a combination of pressure and vacuum and is carried 
away from the nip through, or by, closely spaced chan- 
nels with the aid of vacuum. This type of roll is used 
in the wire section of the filtration operation as well as 
in these presses. The success of the modern wide, 
high speed, newsprint machines is based on it. 

The suction roll, consists of a hollow cylindrical 
body, the shell of which is perforated by small regu- 
larly and closely spaced holes which provide a cer- 
tain amount of open area, into which the water from 
the nip is drawn by vacuum which is applied to a 
narrow strip across the interior surface of the roll, 
immediately under the nip, through the medium of a 
long narrow box having an open slot somewhat wider 
than the width of press nip. This slot is surrounded 
by sealing strips which make sliding contact between 
the suction box and the roll surface. These strips 
may be firmly fixed or may be free to move perpen- 
dicularly to the roll face. In the latter case, they are 
usually supported on springs or soft rubber tubing. 
The suction roll shell is usually made of brass or 
bronze. The shell may, or may not, be covered with 
rubber. Stainless steel shells have been used to a lim- 
ited extent and will probably supersede brass because 
of its superior strength and also because rubber ad- 
heres to it more durably than to brass. The open 
area in the roll surface varies widely. The answers 
to the questionnaire previously mentioned indicated a 
range from 10.8 to 52.3 square inches per square foot. 

The top rolls are usually made of granite. This 
material has the property of releasing the sheet freely 
from its surface following intimate contact between 
them in the nip. Cast iron exhibits this property 
also, but its tendency to corrode makes it unsuitable. 
The development of hard surface coverings having 
this property for application to cast iron rolls has 
made some progress. Plain rubber is unsatisfactory 
in respect to this property. Mixtures of rubber with 
various other materials such as wood flour, water 
soluble salts, and crushed granite, have been developed 
with more or less success. The auxiliary loading 
applied to top rolls through the leverage system is 
customarily transmitted through the journal to the 
ends of the roll body. In a recent design, this load 
is applied at selected points within the roll body 
through a heavy central shaft. 

Auxiliary loading is normally applied through the 
top press roll by means of a leverage system. This is 
usually an elementary type consisting of two first class 
levers with sleeve type bearings at the fulcrums and 
knife edge type bearings at the other points about 
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which motion takes place, together with an intermedi- 
ate third class lever having knife edge type bearings 
at all points about which motion occurs. These bear- 
ings are frequently very crude, permitting wide, un- 
intentional, variations in the leverage ratios, and in 
the amounts of friction. In some modern machines, 
gear segments are used instead of simple levers and 
needle type roller bearings are used at all points about 
which motion takes place. The needle type roller 
bearings are being tried out at all points of motion 
in the simple type of levers in an effort to stabilize the 
ratio. The primary load on the levers may be a 
weight or may be air pressure applied through the 
medium of a diaphram motor or a cylinder. These 
latter are usually accompanied by a recorder. 

The filtering medium or press felt used on news- 
print machines may be woven single or double, and 
— in weight from 1.8 to 3.6 ounces per square 

oot, 

The filtering pressure, i.e., P in the Lewis equation, 
is supplied jointly by the weight of the top roll with 
its auxiliary loading and by the partial pressure of the 
atmosphere in the case of the suction press roll. It is 
dependent also on the length of the roll faces, on the 
diameters of the top and bottom rolls, on the modulus 
of elasticity of the structural materials of the roll 
bodies, and their covering materials, if any, and on the 
thickness and compressibility of the wool cloth felt. 

The unit pressure developed by the load applied 
through the top roll varies with the width of the nip, 
Kent (2), gives the following equation for the width 
of the contact area for hard surface cylinders: 

b = 2.15 VP:/E (dids)/di + da) (2) 
b width of contact area. 
Px load per inch of length in Ib. 


E modulus of elasticity. 
di and dz diameters of the cylinders. 


Rubber covers on rolls materially extend the width 
of the nip. The increase varies with the thickness 


and plasticity of the rubber cover. Studies by Rees 
(3), show that “the nip width varies directly with the 
thickness of the rubber on the roll.” He also gives 
graphic illustrations of the nip width and of the dis- 
tribution of pressure across it at various plasticities. 
It will be realized that the mean pressure per unit area 
is materially lower on rubber covered rolls, than on 
hard faced rolls, for any given load per lineal inch, 
but that the time of pressing is increased in propor- 
tion to the nip width. 

The maximum pressure per unit of area applied to 
the sheet at each nip is limited by the strength of the 
wet sheet. This strength must be adequate to resist 
the pressure of the water flowing through its pores 
or deformation of the sheet will occur, even to the 
point of complete destruction of its sheet form, ‘.e., 
crushing. The sheet strength at any point in the fil- 
tering system depends on the forces bonding the fibers 
of the sheet and thus indirectly on the extent to which 
the water, which originally separated them, has been 
removed. It follows that the application of pressure 
on the sheet must not only be limited at each nip, but 
also that the limit is higher at each successive nip. 
For the economic removal of water, it is desirable to 
use as high pressures as is consistant with an accept- 
able degree of sheet deformation, and felt consump- 
tion. The rate of felt consumption increases rapidly 
with pressure on hard surfaced rolls and tends to off- 
set the economic gains accruing from a high rate of 
water removal. Rubber surfaced rolls materially ex- 
tend the upper limits of pressure consistent with a 
reasonable rate of felt consumption. 

The distribution of pressure over the length of the 
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TABLE I.—ELASTIC CURVES 
DISTRIBUTION OF DEFLECTION: % of ymax 


a 


60 70 80 
59.4 45.9 31.4 
60.9 47.6 32.9 
64.0 51.0 36.0 


cL 
% L/2 0 


Jo Ymax 100.0 
%o Ymax 100.0 
%o ymax 100.0 


Value of k 
0.0094 
0.01302 
0.0208 


10 
98.8 
98.9 
99.9 


20 
95.2 
95.5 
96.0 


30 
89.4 
89.9 
91.0 


40 
81.3 
82.2 
%4.0 


50 
71.2 
72.5 
75.0 


nip may, or may not, be uniform. It is subject to 
variation by manipulation and also to unintentional 
variations of appreciable magnitude. These varia- 
tions are based on, or occur in, accordance with the 
laws of beam deflection which may be written as 


follows: 

ymax = kw L3/EI 
maximum deflection at center. : 
a constant depending on the distribution of the load. 
total weight on loaded portion of beam live and dead. 
distance between supports. - 

ius of elasticity of the structural material. 

moment of inertia. 


VALUES OF k FOR COMMON DISTRIBUTIONS OF LOAD 
Value of k 


Decimal 
0.00940 


(3) 


y 
“. 


Distribution 
5/320 
5/384 


Load uniformly decreasing from supports 
to center. 


Load uniformly distributed over distance 
between supports. 


Load uniformly increasing from supports to 
center. 


0.01302 


1/60 0.01666 


1/48 0.0208 Load concentrated at center. 


In the case of press roll, the load is distributed over 
the length of the roll face and the points of support 
are beyond the ends of the roll face. The equation as 
modified by Smith (4), to suit this condition, may be 
represented as follows: 

ymax = kw (L*/EI) (1 + 24 U/SL) (4) 
in which L is the length of the loaded portion of beam, 
ie., face length of roll, and U is the distance from the 
ends of the loaded portion of the beam to the points 
of support, i.e., from the ends of the roll face to the 
center of the bearings. The value of U is usually 
within the limits of 7 to 15% of L, so the term 
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R= 0.01302 


CROWN ON DIAMETER IN THOUSANDTHS OF AN INCH 


80 70 60 50 40 30 
PER CENT OF DISTANCE FROM ¢ TO END OF ROLL 


Fic. 1 
Comparison of the Elastic Curve, for Three Different Distributions 
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(1 + 24 U/SL), does not vary sufficiently to vitiate 
the comparisons which are about to be made with re- 
gard to the values of k. 

Comparisons of the elastic curve for three different 
distributions of load, i.e., for three different values 
of k in equation 3, shown in Table I and also in Fig. 1. 

It will be realized that a pair of dissimilar rolls, 
having their surfaces ground parallel with their axis, 
would tend to give a load distribution decreasing from 
the ends towards the center, i.e., corresponding with a 
value of k equal to 0.0094, or less. It is commonly 
assumed that a uniform distribution of load over the 
distance between the ends of the roll face, i.e., cor- 
responding with a value of k equal to 0.01302, is de- 
sirable and customary. 

A series of observations were made for the pur- 
pose of obtaining data regarding the approximate dis- 
tribution of load actually used, and also regarding the 
distribution which resulted in the most even distribu- 
tion of moisture in the finished sheet at the reel. 


Press Roll Crown 


The condition existing in sixteen presses were ex- 
amined and compared by means of equation 4. The 
amount of crown on the radius each pair of rolls 
was measured and substituted for max in this equa- 
tion. Actual values for w, L, U, and J, and the roll 
manufacturers value for E were also substituted. The 
equation was then solved for k. At the time of ob- 
serving w, in each case, samples of the sheet were 
taken at points corresponding with distances 0 to 2 
feet, 6 to 8 feet, and 11 to 13 feet, shown in Fig. 5. 
The differential in moisture content between the edges 
of the center of the sheet was determined from the 
samples taken at each press. This differential was 
plotted against the corresponding values of k. The 
data are presented in Fig. 2. It will be observed that 
the moisture at the edges of the sheet relative to the 
center is about even at values of k equal to 0.01302. 
At lower values of k the edges became progressively 
dryer. At higher values of k the edges became in- 
creasingly wet till k equalled 0.01666, at which point 
a reversal in trend occurs. This wide range in values 
of k may be surprising but is by no means unusual. 
The distribution of moisture across the sheet at the 
reel was found to be most uniform with values of k 
equal to 0.0147. The reason for this may be visual- 
ized by considering the graph for the rate of evapora- 
tion across the driers, shown in Fig. 5. The variation 
in rate of evaporation across the sheet at the driers, as 
shown there, is quite usual. The low rate at the 
center must be compensated if uniformity at the reel 
is to be obtained. The usual compensation is made 
by an adjustment of the press roll crowns and 
loading so that a distribution of load correspond- 
ing to a value of k equal to 0.0147 + about 0.0015 
according to the behavior of the drier section. 

The crowning of the press rolls to match the 
deflection under the normal amount and distribution 
of load is of major importance in avoiding irregu- 
larities in moisture distribution. The most suitable 
amount and distribution of crown can be calculated 
for symetrical distributions of load. A discussion of 
such calculations by Smith (4), points out in detail 
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INCREASE OR DECREASE OF MOISTURE 
CONTENT AT EDGES OF SHEET 
RELATIVE TO CENTER ,% 


VALUE OF COEFFICIENT "Kk" 
Fic. 2 


Trend of Moisture Distribution with Value of K in Expression 
KWL/EI. Note: Variation in Moisture-Free Basis Introduced as 
Compensation Is Principal Cause of Deviation of Individual Points 
from Curve. Faulty Crown Existed in the Case Marked with an X. 


the important considerations for many types of rolls. 
The procedure suggested by him is incomplete so far 
as perforated suction rolls are concerned. Three im- 
portant features which occur in such rolls, did not 
receive sufficient attention in his published discussion. 
One of these is the loss of stiffness for which per- 
forations in the shell are responsible. Satisfactory 
allowance for this can be made by adjustment of the 
value of the section modulus in the following manner. 
Calculate the solid area of a cross section of the drilled 
shell. Then, using the actual external diameter, calcu- 
late an internal diameter which will give an annular 
ring having an area equal to the calculated solid area. 
This has proved to be applicable with a wide variety 
of drilling patterns and hole sizes, (5). 

The second special feature of the suction roll is 
that the partial pressure of the atmosphere over the 
area of the suction box is part of the deflecting force 
and must be included as such in calculations of the 
deflection (6). 

The third unique condition is the auxiliary support 
given to the roll body by a suction box having fixed 
sealing strips. The amount and distribution of this 
extra support is a variable which should be eliminated 
by the use of loose sealing strips. 

The force exerted by the weighted top roll on the 
nip is affected by its offset in relation to the bottom 
roll and by the location of the pivot point of the press 
roll arm. Both of these should be given consideration 
in estimating the effect of increasing or decreasing 
offset or in calculating roll crowns. Figure 8, shows 
the relationship among these variables diagram- 
matically. It will be observed that the nip pressure 
may be either increased or decreased by an increase 
in the amount of offset depending on the location of 
the pivot point with respect to a horizontal line 
through the center of the top roll (6). 

The press section may be responsible for intro- 
ducing serious unintentional irregularities in the dis- 
tribution of moisture across the sheet, i.e., wet and 
dry streaks. These faults in distribution may be pro- 
duced by either the wool cloth filtering medium or by 
the distribution of pressure along the nip. There are 
such a number of variable factors, that in the para- 
graphs which follow, it will be necessary to assume 
that ideal conditions exist with respect to each factor 
except the one subject to specific comment. 


Distribution of Load 


The distribution of load on the nip will be con- 
sidered first. In a press during operation the amount 
of crown Ymax, and its contour is fixed, so the only 
variables in the equation of roll deflection are w and 
k. Any change in one of these, changes the other. 
Thus, by manipulation of the amount of load on the 
press levers the distribution of load along the nip 
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is altered. Any distribution of load symmetrical abou: 
the center of the nip corresponding with the values 
of k between the limits of 0.01302 and 0.0166 may be 
used provided that the modulus of elasticity of the top 
roll is sufficient to effect a distribution of load approx- 
imating that which would obtain if the entire load 
were uniformly distributed within the roll body. In 
cases where the auxiliary loading on the top roll is 
greater than can be so distributed by it, the roll be- 
haves as shown by the rate of water removal at the 
second press in Fig. 7. 

This figure reflects two high pressure points. Un- 
symmetrical loading has caused these points to be off 
center towards the back. The deflection appears to be 
the result of a combination of load conditions, i.e., 
(a) part of the load uniformly distributed over part 
of the distance between the supports ; and (b) another 
part of the load nonuniformly distributed having a 
considerable concentration at two points. The dis- 
tribution of weight on the nip is such that a series 
of wet and dry streaks occur between the center and 
edges of the sheet. It is not unusual for this load 
condition to wear the felts excessively at the high 
pressure points. A reduction in the amount of crown 
and load tends to relieve this fault. Figure 6 shows 
the effect of such a change in this particular case. 
Note that one high pressure point has moved towards 
the center. 

Any unsymmetrical distribution of load alters the 
bending curves of both the bottom and top rolls so 
that they do not synchronize with the contours ground 
into the roll bodies. Wet and dry streaks are bound 
to develop in the sheet passing such a press. These 
streaks are usually compensated and relieved by an 
abnormal distribution of stock suspension at the slice 
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or by overdrying the sheet at the driers, or by both 
means. 

The character of the suction box seals and the ad- 
justment of the suction box clearance inside the roll, 
is sometimes responsible for undesired variations in 
nip pressure, and sheet moisture. Where the fixed 
type of sealing strips are in use, it frequently happens 
that the box gives a measure of support to the roll 
body. In such cases the deflection of the roll is of 
course modified by the distribution of the points of 
support. It is practically impossible to reproduce the 
same distribution of support in successive settings of 
the box. It is doubtful if a satisfactory crown contour 
‘can be developed to match the deflection curve under 
such conditions. In presses where the loose sealing 
strips are correctly used, no support is given to the 
roll body by the box. The bending curve can be pre- 
dicted, and matched with reasonable accuracy, in roll 
grinding so that wet and dry streaks from this source 
are eliminated. 

Rigid inspection of the amount and contour of the 
crown ground into the rolls is a necessity which is 
frequently overlooked. It has been the experience of 
the author that the tolerances allowed at the roll 
grinder are frequently entirely outside the limits of 
the elastic curves for values of k equal to 0.0094 and 
0.0208. Even these limits are much too broad for a 
reasonably efficient pressing operation. It is desirable 
to insure that the contour generated on the roll, by the 
roll grinder is within 1% at all points. With a roll 
grinder in good condition it is safe to assume that 
this degree of accuracy exists if it is found at inter- 
vals of L/20. 

Plugging of press channels is a common cause of 
wet streaks at intervals across the sheet. This plug- 
ging occurs in the perforations of the shell and also 
in the mouth and throat of the box. The usual plugging 
material is wood fiber, wood flour, pitch, slime, and 
wool fiber. These materials accumulate on the walls 
of the holes and reduce their diameter. Experience 
on one group of machines indicates that when the net 
open area per square foot of surface is reduced to 22 
square inches in a band on the first press, or to 15 
square inches in a band on the second press, wet 
streaks occur in the sheet over these bands. Press 
breaks become numerous under such conditions be- 
cause the wet streaked paper sticks to the top roll. 


These difficulties were observed at machines between 
1200 and 1300 f.p.m. 


Suction Box Adjustment 


The adjustment of the suction box with respect to 
the center line of the nip and the wrap of the felt 
around the segment of the roll over the suction box 
require careful setting of the top roll and the suction 
box for efficient operation. The questionnaire previ- 
ously mentioned presented strong evidence that one 
of these adjustments is frequently at fault and indirect 
evidence that the other may not receive adequate con- 
sideration. The essential considerations are that the 
suction box be sealed on the trailing edge of the box 
by the nip and on the leading edge of the box by 
the felt. If the center line of the nip is over or beyond 
the sealing strip on the trailing edge of the box, water 
1s almost sure to be thrown back into the sheet. On the 
other hand, if the center line of the nip is over the 
mouth of the box, but at a distance equal to half the 
nip width from the inner edge of the sealing strip 
either of two undesirable conditions occur depending 
on whether the felt follows the top or bottom roll 
after leaving the edge of the nip. In the former case, 
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the suction box may not be thoroughly sealed. In the 
latter case the sheet may stick to the felt. In some in- 
stances a mid condition between these two may occur 
in which the sheet alternately follows the top roll and 
the felt develops a fluttering action which is apt to 
produce wrinkles in the sheet. 

Ice forms in the press channels when seal lubricat- 
ing shower water temperatures fall below 40° F. The 
ice is usually observed at the mouth and throat of the 
suction box. It frequently bridges over completely 
for lengths of several inches, and even up to several 
feet. The shell commonly freezes to the sealing strips 
under the above conditions if it is momentarily 
stopped. The formation of ice in the base of the shell 
perforations probably occurs also. Wherever these ice 
formations reach appreciable size, the flow of filtrate 
is retarded and wet streaks occur in the sheet as with 
plugging by other materials. This condition has never 
been observed by the writer when shower water tem- 
peratures were 45°F. or more. 


Press Felt 


The wool cloth felt filtering medium may cause 
uneven rates of water removal across the sheet in 
several different ways. Unevenness in the unit weight 
of the “warp” threads, or a difference in the amount 
of felting, or shrinking in a band could conceivably 
occur. New newsprint press felts seldom display such 
irregularities to a harmful degree, or at any rate, the 
irregularities are seldom recognized with the com- 
paratively limited control records available. A felt 
seldom wears out uniformly across its width. Irregu- 
larities of unit weight develop in partially worn felts. 
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The effect on rate of water removal is compensated 
to some extent by redistribution of nip pressure. 

Equal distribution of the open area, and hence of 
water removal, in a press felt is very markedly affected 
by the travel of the felt. The felt is driven by friction 
between the bottom roll and itself. It drives the top 
roll and the felt rolls. The speed of the felt is de- 
termined chiefly by (a) the rotational speed of the 
bottom roll, (b) the “effective radius” of the bottom 
roll, (c) the thickness of the felt, and (d) the 
pressure between the felt and the roll surface. 

The actual radius of a crowned roll is greater at 
the center than at the ends of the roll. When such a 
roll is subject to bending in service, the radial dis- 
tance between a point on the roll surface and its -axis 
of rotation will be substantially less than the actual 
radius. This radial distance is the “effective radius” 
influencing the speed of the felt travel. As an example, 
assume a press in which the bottom roll is crowned 
so that the amount and shape of the crown exactly 
matches the bending curve of the roll, when it is 
loaded uniformly from end to end of its face. The 
“effective radius” would be constant along the length 
of the roll. If, however, some of the weight were re- 
moved, the amount of deflection would be reduced 
and the “effective radius” at the center would be 
greater than at the ends, though still not equal to the 
actual radius (6). 

The speed of travel of the felt over the driving 
roll, having uniform load distribution and uniform 
length of “effective radius” would tend to be even 
across its width. However, after the reduction of 
weight the center of the felt would tend to travel 
faster than the edges for two reasons, viz. (a) the 
pressure between the felt and the roll is greater at 
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the center under the new load distribution, and (b) 
the “effective radius” at the center of the roll is 
greater than at the ends. Uniformity of speed at the 
center and edges of the felt could be partially restored 
by reducing the crown in the bottom roll, by an 
amount on the radius equal to the difference ‘between 
the lengths of the “effective radius” at the center and 
ends of the roll face. The amount of crown removed 
from the bottom roll could then be ground into the 
top roll. The felt would again tend to travel at equal 


. speeds at center and ends, except for the pressure 


difference at those two points. Another small exchange 
of crown from the bottom to the top roll might be used 
to compensate for the pressure difference. In practice 
it has been found that with the usual values of k, 
ie., 0.0147 + 0.0015, the felt will travel at nearly 
constant speed across its width when 65% of the total 
crown for a pair of rolls is in the bottom roll. This 
is indicated by the “shute” threads travelling at right 
angles to the “warp” threads. 

This subject of felt travel has been dealt with at 
length because the distribution of open area across 
the width of the felt is very greatly affected by it. 
When the shute and warp threads travel at right 
angles the open area between the threads is at a 
maximum. When the warp threads at the center of 
the felt travel either faster or slower than those at the 
edges, the perpendicular distance between the shute 
threads is reduced. The open area, and hence, rate of 
water removal, is correspondingly reduced. 

A common practice for maintaining uniform travel 
across the width of the felt is to use one or more 
felt rolls having a concave or convex contour. The 
former is used when the felt tends to run ahead in 
the center as it will where all the crown is in the 
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bottom press roll. The latter, i.e., the convex contour, 
is used when the felt tends to lag i in the center as it 
will where all the crown is in the top press roll. The 
use of a suitable division of crown between the bot- 
ton and top press rolls, together with straight felt 
rolls, is preferable for good felt life. 

It will be perceived that the operation of the press 
section is accompanied by many conditions which tend 
to produce unevenness in the distribution of moisture. 
Understanding the press behavior, good judgment and 
prompt action are necessary to maintain conditions 
which will deliver to the driers, a sheet containing 
either a uniform moisture content across its width or 
more commonly, a moisture content increasing uni- 
formly from the center to the edges of the sheet. 

Notwithstanding these difficult objectives, the press 
is very often called upon to deliver the sheet contain- 
ing other distributions of moisture to match with, 
and compensate for, still other defective conditions of 
preceding or succeeding sections of the machine. 

An example of a drier condition and its effect on 
pressing is shown in Fig. 3. This drier section ex- 
hibited an exceptionally high rate of evaporation at 
the front in comparison with the back. It was nec- 
essary to make compensating adjustments at the 
presses. These adjustments included removal of all 
the weight from the front levers and the addition of 
extra weight on the back levers, a very unsymmetrical 
load distribution. Various increases and decreases of 
roll crowns and various changes in ventilation around 
the drier section, particularly in the air supply, had 
proved ineffectual in materially altering the situation 
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as shown in this figure. Finally, certain alterations were 
made inside the drier cylinders. Following these alter- 
ations the compensation at the presses, was reduced to 
about normal and conditions become as shown in Fig. 
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Trends of Variation of Load on Nip with Different Arrangements of 
poem Roll Arms. Arrangement A—No Offset Pivot above Center of 
on Roll. B—No Offset Pivot Below Center of To 2 Roll. C—No 
Offset Pivot in Horizontal Line Through Center of Top Roll. A:— 
Offset “Ex” Pivot at Same Elevation as in “A.” Bi—Offset “‘E,” 
Pivot at Same Elevation as in “B.”” C:—Offset “Es” Pivot in Hori- 
zontal Line Through Center of Top Roll. Lengths of Lines “Ww” and 
*“p” from Center of Top Roll to Points of Arrows are Proportional to 
the Weight Acting oa the Center of the Top Roll and the 
Weight of Nip Respectively. 


4. Later, the amount of crown in the second press 
was reduced and conditions became as shown in Fig. 
5. This figure represents a normal pressing and drying 
operation on a machine without special equipment for 
removing vapor from the drier pockets. It will be 
observed that the rate of evaporation is increasing 
uniformly from the center to the edges of the sheet 
and also that the rate of water removal at the presses 
is the converse which is normal press compensation 
on many machines. 

Figure 6 shows the rate of evaporation on a sim- 
ilar machine equipped with a vapor absorption system 
in which air is blown through adjacent pockets in 
opposite directions alternately throughout the drier 
section. It will be noted that the curve for the rate of 
evaporation has flattened. In this particular case, the 
rate of water removal at the second press has not 
evened up correspondingly because it was compen- 
sating for the first press which was too heavily 
weighted having a value of k somewhat less than 
0.01302. 

In conclusion, attention is directed to the highly 
complex technical nature of the series of operations 
by which a sheet of paper is made and to the very 
meagre application of technical knowledge to the 
control of these processes. The few figures given in 
this paper indicate to a very limited degree the as- 
sistance which an adequate system of observation or 
testing would provide for the operators. The operation 
of the machine would be freed from some of the 
mysteries which now plague the operators. Many im- 
proper conditions would be corrected at their source, 
instead of being compensated elsewhere. Efficiency of 
operation and quality of product would be improved. 

In order to obtain the type of control suggested, 
a method of making rapid and accurate observations 
of the ream weight both wet and bone dry at any point 
on the machine where the sheet is freely exposed, 
without interrupting operation is necessary. In view 
of the enormous advance in devices for the study and 
control of other operations and processes, is it too 
much to ask for an instrument which woud scan the 
running sheet and report accurately and instantly the 
ream weight and percent dry fiber? 
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Functional Papers’ 


By R. H. Mosher’ and R. S. Bracewell? 


Abstract 


The class of papers which are termed “functional” 
include ones which possgss some specific property 
other than those generally associated with a paper 
sheet. The various functional properties and methods 
of obtaining them are discussed. Special mention is 
made of the various types of coatings which are avail- 
able for the production of functional sheets and their 
advantages and disadvantages are briefly outlined. 
Mention is made of the use of laminates to obtain g 
sheet with additive functions and the general types 
of papers used by the convertors are discussed. 


The class of papers which are termed “functional” 
include those which possess some specific function 
other than the ones generally associated with a paper 
sheet. The list of such functional papers includes 
those which are greaseproof, water resistant, gas or 
moisture vaporproof, scuffproof, heat sealable, mag- 
netically or electronically sensitive, and electrically 
conducting. 

A sheet of bleached kraft, sulphate, or sulphite may 
be used either as a message carrier or a bag stock. 
As a message carrier, such sheet would be required 
to possess specific properties, but any improvement in 
these properties, such as through the application of 
a clay or casein coating, would be for the purpose of 
improving the ink receptivity, gloss, or smoothness 
and would not alter the original purpose of the sheet. 
The bag prepared from such a base stock would be 
very effective for the transport of vegetables, smaller 
packages, or dry solids, but if a meat, greasy product, 
or wet material were carried, the bag would soon be- 
come saturated with blood or water and break down 
under abrasive action. If the grease should soak 
through to the outside of the bag rancidity would 
probably occur, caused by the absorption of oxygen 
and light. In practically all cases where a food product 
is pressure or vacuum packed or must be held at con- 
stant moisture content an untreated paper will not do 
the job because of the negligible resistance to the 
transfer of gas or moisture vapor offered by the 
sheet. The papers which have been treated so as to 
overcome these inherent disadvantages are the func- 
tional papers and at the present such products are in- 
vading fields of application which have been long 
sacred to the metals, glass, and plastics. In many 
cases, furthermore, they are doing better jobs at a 
lower unit cost. 

Since the paper sheet is produced from cellulose 
fibers, its physical properties to a great extent are 
those of these fibers. The strength properties are de- 
pendent upon the fiber length, method of prepara- 
tion, processing treatments, and technique of sheet- 
making. The functional properties, on the other hand, 
are dependent upon the fact that the sheet was pro- 
duced from cellulose. It can be written and printed 
upon because the cellulose is receptive to ink. Since 
the cellulose molecule contains hydroxyl groups the 
paper is very water sensitive and hygroscopic. It will 
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absorb water rapidly, swell, and unless treated to pro- 
duce wet strength, will soon lose coherence and rap- 
idly disintegrate under slight mechanical action. Since 
it is composed of a fibrous structure with air spaces 
between the individual fibers, it is permeable to gases, 
This is especially true with water vapor, which can- 
not only pass between the fibers but the water also 
can associate with the hydroxyl groups and pass 
through and along the fibers themselves. The spaces 
between the fibers also serve to transmit fats and 
grease even though such materials are not compatible 
with the cellulose itself. Cellulose is a nonconductor 
of electricity, nonmagnetic, and unaffected by elec- 
tronic impulses. 


The Preparation of Functional Papers 


It is possible to impart some functional properties 
into the sheet by altering the form of the cellulose 
itself. By extensive beating and hydration of the 
fiber, such as is carried out in the production of a 
glassine sheet, a paper can be obtained which has to 
a large degree lost its fibrous structure. In the re- 
sulting sheet, the fiber to fiber bonding has been 
greatly increased, the amount of interfiber space has 
been drastically reduced, and a number of changes 
have been made in the direction of “functional prop- 
erties.” The sheet is smoother and has greatly im- 
proved wet strength and scuff resistance. It has as- 
sumed some degree of water resistance and is prac- 
tically greaseproof. The moisture vapor transfer rate 
is still very high, however, and under prolonged soak- 
ing the sheet softens and can be easily disintegrated. 
Another method of obtaining similar properties in- 
volves “parchmentizing,”’ or treating the base sheet 
after production with chemical agents which tend to 
gelatinize the fibers. Approximately the same func- 
tional properties are produced as in the glassine, ex- 
cept that with the parchment sheet, the resistance to 
defibering on extended soaking in water is much bet- 
ter. In general, the glassine is only produced in the 
low basis weight range, while the parchment is pro- 
duced in heavier stocks. 

In many cases the physical properties or cost re- 
quirements of a sheet are such that it is not possible 
to use glassine or parchment papers as the basis for 
production of the desired functional sheet. Wherever 
possible, however, the converter will start with a sheet 
possessing as many of the required properties as 
possible. 

In most cases, the converter will obtain a base 
stock which possesses the required physical strength 
properties and then by the proper treatment impart 
the remaining functional requirements using a treat- 
ing or coating operation. By treating or saturating 
the paper with a solution, emulsion, or dispersion of 
the proper resin, so that the open spaces between the 
fibers are to some extent filled in, not only can water 
resistance, scuff resistance and greaseproofness be 
greatly enhanced, but where the material is com- 
patible with the cellulose, the fiber to fiber bonding 
is improved with a resulting increase in the physical 
strength properties of the sheet. Where the saturating 
material is not compatible with the cellulose, such as 
with a dry waxing operation, the functional proper- 
ties will be obtained, but the overall physical strength 
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properues ot the sheet will be reduced. In both of 
these cases the moisture vapor transmission of the 
sheet will probably be quite high, since there are free 
cellulose fibers on the surface and down through the 
mass, and they will transfer the moisture through the 
sheet. The water resistance of the sheet will be tre- 
mendously increased. 


Coating 

The other method of treating which is available 
for producing functional properties is to coat the 
sheet with some compound which will impart the de- 
sired functions. Such a coating can be composed of 
a synthetic resin or plastic compound, waxes, asphalt, 
or some combination of materials which possess the 
desired characteristics. The applied layer may be 
continuous or noncontinuous, depending upon the 
properties required and the method of application. If 
greaseproofness, heat sealability, water resistance, 
scuffproofness, etc., are desired either variety of film 
is applicable, but if gas or moisture vapor resistance 
is necessary, only the continuous type coatings can 
be used. 

The raw stocks which the converter uses to produce 
his functional sheet may be previously untreated or 
may have already been processed to some extent. 
When it is possible to do so, the converter will use 
a paper which has been treated to produce high wet 
strength and one which has been coated or calendered 
so that when the functional film is applied it will re- 
main on the surface and not sink into the sheet any 
further than is required for secure anchorage. In 
some cases the converter will start in with a parch- 
mentized or glassine sheet which already possesses 
some of the functional properties which are neces- 
sary in the finished sheet. 

The coating may be applied by the use of any of 
several techniques, and each has advantages and dis- 
advantages. The oldest and best known method in- 
volves the use of lacquers or solvent coatings. Using 
this method and utilizing the appropriate resin base 
continuous films can be produced which offer good 
moisture vapor and gas transmission resistance, ex- 
cellent greaseproofness, heat sealability, scuff resis- 
tance, and water and oil resistance. Special proper- 
ties such as electrical conductivity, magnetizability, 
fluorescence, and electronic sensitivity can be obtained 
by incorporating the proper types of pigments or 
compounds with the lacquer. The major disadvan- 
tages of this method of coating are the difficulty of 
producing bubble free coatings in the thicker gages, 
the high viscosities at low solids content, and the cost 
of eliminating and recovering expensive solvents. 


The second coating procedure involves the use of 
water borne emulsions or dispersions of synthetic 
resins and other film forming compounds. The ma- 
terials can be applied to the paper using any of the 
well known coating techniques with proper adjust- 
ment of the properties of the dispersion for adaption 
to any specific application. This method possesses 
the advantages of a cheap, nonrecoverable solvent, no 
fire hazard, and since the solution viscosity is not de- 
Pendent upon the chain length of the resinous con- 
stituent, high total solids can be utilized. In general, 
the water wicking into the sheet immobilizes the coat- 
Ing and the water is easily removed since there is no 
formation of a continuous resin film to cause entrap- 
ment until the water has practically all been removed. 
In most cases a short treatment at temperatures in 
the range of 400°F. are required, because continuous 

Ims are only laid down by a few specific types of 
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resins, and in most cases the coating must be fused 
after the water has been evaporated off. Even the 
use of sufficient heat to produce fusing, however, is 
not generally sufficient to obtain a completely con- 
tinuous film and in many cases the water sensitive 
emulsifying agent remains in the film. The gas and 
especially the moisture vapor transmission of sheets 
produced by this technique are generally higher than 
those produced by the lacquer or solvent method 
using the same base resin. Another disadvantage in- 
volves the swelling and distortion of the sheet which 
is encountered when using water as a solvent. 

The third procedure for the production of coated 
functional papers involves the use of hot melts. There 
are two temperature ranges for hot melt application, 
one down in the range of wet waxing (between 
140° and 250°F.) and the second in the high tem- 
perature range (above 300°F.). Hot melts can be 
produced which are based on waxes, natural resins, 
and cellulose base plastics, and the use of synthetic 
resins has been widely investigated. In most cases, 
however, in order to obtain the proper viscosity in 
the melt and still not have too much tack and softness 
in the coating, low viscosity synthetics must be used, 
so that the resulting coatings lack somewhat in 
strength and flexibility. Excellent continuous films 
possessing such properties as high gas and moisture 
vapor resistance, heat sealability, greaseproofness, 
scuffproofness, pigmentation properties, and water 
and oil resistance can be obtained. It is only rarely, 
however, that all can be obtained with any one ma- 
terial. The use of any type of solvents is unnecessary 
with the resulting elimination of drying and solvent 
recovery. A new development involves the use of 
high solids lacquers (70% solids) with high boiling 
solvents which are applied hot. The compounds pro- 
duce the advantages of lacquer coated sheets using 
a modified hot melt technique. 

One of the most recent developments in the coat- 
ing field is the use of organosols or plastisols. These 
compounds contain the minimum amount of a solvent 
in which the resin is not soluble and are in effect 
highly concentrated dispersions. Their major advan- 
tage is that they produce relatively low viscosity coat- 
ing mixes at room temperatures. The solvent can 
generally be removed at medium temperatures and 
then a short high temperature bake is applied to fuse 
the particles and produce the continuous film. Since 
a solvent less polar than water is generally used there 
is no swelling and resulting distortion of the cellulose 
sheet. It is felt that this type of compound will fill 
the gap between the resin dispersions and the hot 
melts. When using them the properties of low moist- 
ure vapor and gas transmission, heat sealability, 
greaseproofness, scuffproofness, and water and oil 
resistance can be obtained. In general, however, only 
relatively thick coatings can be applied. 

A new war development in the functional paper 
field involves the use of the Dri-Film process, where- 
in a thin film of silicone resin is deposited on the sur- 
face of a sheet of paper. The sheet is passed through 
a chamber containing the silicone resin vapors and the 
resin is precipitated on the surface of the sheet 
through reaction with its residual moisture. Such a 
film is not continuous, however, and although the 
sheet possesses excellent electrical, water, and oil re- 
sistance, it offers no gas or water vapor resistance. 

It can be seen from the foregoing discussion that 
it is not generally possible to obtain all of the desir- 
able properties using any one method of coating or 
using one specific treating or coating compound. This 
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is even more true when one considers the specific 
requirements demanded in a sheet and then investi- 
gates the various types of compounds and available 
techniques for application. Some synthetic film-form- 
ing resins are incompatible with natural resins and 
waxes and cannot be applied by the hot melt pro- 
cedure and still obtain functional films. Other com- 
pounds are only soluble in corrosive or dangerous 
solvents and are limited to application using disper- 
sion or organosol techniques. If the resin can be dis- 
solved in a solvent-plasticizer mixture, a choice of 
roll or knife coating technique must be made, depend- 
ing upon the equipment available, the necessity for 
solvent recovery, and the film thickness desired. It 
is common practice, therefore, to prepare laminations 
using two or more treated or coated papers, each of 
which contributes some specific property to the 
finished sheet, since in products such as these, most 
of the functions are additive. The only requirement 
is that the proper functional sheet be placed in the 
correct position (i.e. the greaseproof side placed 
where it will contact the grease). When one uses 
laminations, there is also the added advantage of be- 
ing able to use the laminating adhesive to supply a 
functional property, such as moisture vapor resis- 
tance. An example of such a sheet would be a kraft 
base sheet coated with a heat sealing, greaseproof, 
coating which is laminated with a moisture vapor re- 
sistant wax to a coated and printed bleached sulphite 
top sheet (for decorative or legendary effect). 


Conclusions 


Although papers with limited functional proper- 
ties are at present being produced in quantity by sev- 
eral of the large tonnage producers using machine 


coating operations, there is still a tremendous field 
for specialty mills, which will perhaps even use the 
sheet of the volume producer as the base for their 
further converting operations. The greaseproof and 
heat sealing sheet of the large producer may thus be 
further processed so as to include gas and moisture 
vapor resistance and an attractively printed surface. 
The sheet can now be processed directly into food 
packages or wrappings for metal parts with no fur- 
ther finishing or converting operation required. Such 
a sheet eliminates the necessity for the packager to 
do his own printing, and he can limit his operations 
to packaging the product for shipment. 


Delaware Valley Section TAPPI 
Discusses Protective Coatings 


The Delaware Valley Section met as usual at the 
Engineer’s Club in Philadelphia on Friday, April 5th. 
An unusually good attendance over-taxed the regular 
dining facilities of the Club and for the meeting that 
there was standing room only. 

Mr. Bixler, the Section Chairman, appointed 
Joseph A. Paciello of the Philadelphia Sales Office 
of E. I. du Pont de Nemours &.Co., Philip Gold- 
smith of Pusey & Jones Corp., and Donald Newcomb 
of the Riegel Paper Corp. to act as tellers for the 
returned mail ballots in the election of next year‘s 
officers. The following officers were elected: Chair- 
man—John Macadam, National Vulcanized Fibre 
Co.; Ist Vice Chairman—Kingdon R. Watt, Curtis 
Paper Corp.; 2nd Vice Chairman—John Wiedner, 
Container Corporation of America; Secretary-Trea- 
surer—Lois V. Hans, Hercules Powder Co.; and 
Executive Committee—F. W. Brainerd, Scott Paper 
Co., A. L. M. Bixler, Riegel Paper Corp. 
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The section lost two members recently through 
death—John E. Gambol and A. W. Wickham of 
MacAndrews and Forbes Co. Mr. Wickham was a 
charter member and had been active in this section 
for many years. 

Mr. Kingdon R. Watt, Chairman of the Program 
Committee, introduced Mr. John Dieffenderfer of the 
PMC Department of Hercules Powder Company 
who acted as chairman for the technical section of 
the meeting. Mr. Dieffenderfer briefly enumerated 
the leading materials which form the basic part of 
protective coatings of various types. 

Dr. W. E. Davis, of the Virginia Cellulose De- 
partment, gave a brief summary of the source and 
processing of cotton linters, the base materials for 
chemical cellulose derivatives. 

Mr. J. K. Speicher of the Cellulose Products De- 
partment discussed the application of various types 
of protective coatings which might be classified as 
paints, varnishes, or lacquers to paper or board stock 
and enumerated advantages and disadvantages of the 
different types of applications. Mr. Speicher listed 
the outstanding characteristics of nitro-cellulose, cel- 
lulose acetate, ethyl cellulose, and parlon in protective 
coating lacquers and indicated various ways of adjust- 
ing formulations to fit specific demands of a particu- 
lar job. 

Mr. J. G. Little of the Synthetics Department dis- 
cussed the modification of lacquer formulations with 
synthetic resins to meet extended requirements for 
this type of coating. 

Among those attending the dinner were: Edw. J. 
Albert, W. E. Anderson, Nelson P. Arigo, E. R. 
Baublitz, H. L. Becher, Thomas L. Benson, Jr., 
John R. Biegner, Richard T. Bingham, A. L. M. 
Bixler, George K. Boger, Jr., Alan R. Boyd, H. C. 
Brill, Samuel M. Bratton, S. G. Briscoe, K. W. Britt, 
Arnold M. Brown, Philip G. Bruno, J. W. Burke, 
Charles W. Carr, Jr., Cornelius F. Carr, John Car- 
son, Harvey P. Cannon, J. D. Clark, R. L. Colvin, 
C. M. Connor, L. W. Crouse, Thage Dahlgren, Ed- 
ward DeLauter, George H. Detwiler, J. C. Dieffender- 
fer, W. P. Dohne, J. E. Doyle, James C. Eaton, 
Jacob V. Edge, Fred Elliott, August S. Erspmer, H. 
J. Farra, George A. Farrah, James A. Foreman, 
Maurice L. Gallagher, Jr, H. L. Geer, E. N. 
Glauner, Frederick W. Goetz, Philip H. Goldsmith, 
Ralph E. Green, 

L. V. Hans, H. Harnden, J. C. Harper, Jr., Philip 
H. Henby, H. F. Hoffman, Harry Hulmes, Sewell T. 
Jamison, Mary Frame Jones, Harry Kinne, Andrew 
J. Kleiler, E. A. Kronmiller, R. H. Laff, W. H. Lapp, 
C. H. Lighthipe, J. G. Little, John Macadam, Felix 
A. Mairani, Geo. B. Martin, C. S. Maxwell, A. L 
Mayer, D. Kenneth McCurdy, E. P. McGinn, Louise 
E. McGrath, H. C. Merritt, A. K. Mills, Tr., George 
V. N. Morin, L. M. Nauman, D. H. Newcomb, E. 
Atlee Ney, J. A. Paciello, Emil R. Padavic, Warren 
T. Palmer, J. C. Pullman, F. W. Rapp, L. A. Redlin, 
Robert Reider, A. W. Redlin, Charles H. Rybolt, 
Allan Schenck, Ralph W. Shaffer, Edward A. Shall- 
cross, Sr., Charles A. Shubert, M. H. Simon, L. Jay 
Smith, J. K. Speicher, Jack Sproute, Oliver 5 
Sprout, W. D. Stephenson, Howard H. Street, Geo. 
M. Suydam, T. W. Toovey, G. Ray Tomlinson, D 
R. Traill, James Traill, Roy H. Underdown, Earl A. 
Walton, G. C. Walton, Kingdon R. Watt, A. E. 
Waugh, A. H. Webber, John P. Weidner, Kenneth 
S. Whisler, R. R. Wiggins. 

William R. Willets, Paul K. Wolper, Paul H. 
Yoder, F. C. Kereztany. 
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Insect Resistance of Packages, Paper, 


and Paperboard" 


TAPPI Suggested Method T 473 sm-46 


This method is for testing the resistance of pack- 
ages, paper, or paperboard to insects. The larvae of 
the cadelle, (Tenebroides mauritanicus L.) and the 
adults of the lesser grain borer (Rhyzopertha do- 
minica F.) are selected as test insects. Both insects 
are widespread and both, especially the cadelle lar- 
vae, have unusual ability in penetrating packaging 
materials. 

Apparatus and Materials 


1. Test Insects. A hundred adult insects of either 
species, preferably more of the cadelle, which breed 
rather slowly, will start a small colony. The lesser 
grain borer is readily obtained in stores of grain in 
the South and the cadelle in quantity in most parts 
of the country from bins of farm-stored wheat. A 
commercial source of supply for the insects is Cali- 
fornia Insectaries, Inc., 1612 W. Glenoaks Blvd., 
Glendale, California. If proper care is given the col- 
onies, one lot will produce an inexhaustible supply. 
The lesser grain borer can be reared in wheat which 
has a moisture content of about 12%, in any type of 
available container. The cadelle is not easily reared 
in small containers because of its cannabalistic habits, 
but it may be successfully reared in a large metal 
can of 15-gallons or more capacity filled with rolled 
barley or wheat, the bottom few inches of the grain 
being dampened to make a wet mush. A temperature 
of about 27 to 30°C. (80 to 86°F.) and fairly humid 
conditions (65 to 90% R. H.) are favorable to and 
will speed the development of both insects. 

2. Test Chamber (for Method A). A screened-top 
metal tank 3 by 2 by 1 feet, or other convenient size, 
containing a 2-inch deep layer of infested wheat. 

If about 200 lesser grain borer adults are added, 
the chamber will be ready for immediate use and 
the colony will last indefinitely, provided that the 
grain is renewed occasionally. 

About 60 to 100 full grown cadelle larvae added 
from the main breeding can will make the chamber 
ready for use. The larvae will require renewal from 
time to time as they are transformed to adults, die, 
or are removed from the tank with the test speci- 
mens, 

The absence of insects of either variety crawling 
over the test specimens indicates the need for adding 
more insects. 

3. Specimen Holders (for Method A). A number 
of slip-cover seamless drawn ointment or pill metal 
boxes with a circular hole approximately 1.5 inches 
diameter cut in each lid. A supply of waterproof ad- 
hesive (Duco or similar) is also needed. 

4. Specimen Holders (for Method B). A number 
of pairs of shallow glass crystallizing dishes about 
2% inches (75mm.) in diameter and '%4 inch deep. 

* This method is suggested by the Packaging Materials Testing Com- 
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A quantity of 34-inch wide transparent adhesive tape 
for joining them together mouth to mouth. 

5. Larvae Bait. A supply of whole wheat flour 
or shorts or middlings used as “bait” for the larvae. 

6. Standard Comparison Paper. A supply of stan- 
dard paper for comparison with the samples under 
test. Pieces of machine-finished northern kraft hav- 
ing a basis weight of 80 pounds, 244<36—500, are 
recommended. 

7. Cabinet or Room, maintained at 28.5 + 1.5°C. 
(83 + 3°F.) and 75 + 10% relative humidity. For 
Method B, a desiccator containing a saturated solu- 
tion of c.p. sodium chloride with excess crystals may 
be used, placed in a cabinet with temperature con- 
trolled at 28.5 + 1.5°C. 


Test Specimen 


Prepare at least three and preferably five speci- 
mens from each sample to be tested, taken in such 
a way as to be representative of it. 

For Method A: The preferred test specimen is the 
completed package for which the material is to be 
used, filled with the whole wheat flour or shorts. For 
testing individual sheets, cut disks of such a size 
as to cover the opening in the lid of the sample holder 
with an overlap of about % inch around the edge. 
Fold each specimen along the center (preferably be- 
fore cutting into a disk) parallel to the machine di- 
rection, and if two sided, with the normal outer sur- 
face on the outside of the crease; subject the crease 
to a load of 6 pounds per inch (1 kg. per cm.) for 
10 to 15 seconds; then similarly fold and press in 
the cross direction (the outer surface again being 
outside the crease), forming a crossed crease in the 
center of the specimen. 

For Method B: Crease the test specimen as de- 
scribed and cut into disks having approximately the 
outside diameter of the test dishes. 


Procedure 
MeEtHop A. 

If the sample is not in the form of a finished 
package, prepare test assemblies as follows: Remove 
the lid from each tin box and cement the creased 
specimen over the hole on the inside of the lid, apply- 
ing the adhesive all around the specimen, taking care 
not to smear the exposed surface, with the outside 
surface of the specimen facing the outside of the lid. 
Allow all the solvent to dry from the adhesive. Add 
sufficient bait to cover the botton of the tin box to a 
depth of % to % inch and put on the cover with 
the attached specimen. Prepare also the same number 
of test assemblies using a second sample with which 
the first is to be compared or if not, or in addition 
to, assemblies using the standard comparison paper. 
It is preferable to include the standard material with 
each test or at frequent intervals, to ensure that over- 
all conditions do not change significantly. Place the 
boxes, lids down, or the finished packages, on the 
layer of infested wheat in the tank and keep the tank 
in a room maintained at 28.5 + 1.5C. and 75 + 10% 
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relative humidity, Because the insects prefer the 
milled cereal food in the tin boxes, they will cut 
through the material being tested unless it is suffi- 
ciently repellent to resist penetration. Examine the 
boxes daily and record the number of days it takes 
for an insect to cut its way through. 


MetTuHop B: 


To one of a pair of flat glass dishes, add enough 
bait which has been conditioned at 28.5 + 1.5°C. 
and 75% +10% relative humidity to cover the bot- 
tom % to % inch deep and, with a little glue, paste 
a specimen over the top of the dish with the outside 
surface of the specimen facing outside. Place only 
one well grown cadelle larva (about 34 inch long) 
or two or three lesser grain borer adults in the second 
dish or on the specimen and cover the specimen 
with the inverted second dish, using a strip of ad- 
hesive tape to fasten the two dishes together. Pre- 
pare similar assemblies with standard or other com- 
parative specimens. Keep the assemblies at 28.5°C., 
preferably in an atmosphere at 75% R.H. 

The insects will attempt to cut through the speci- 
men to reach the food below. Record the number of 
days required for the insects to penetrate the speci- 
mens. If necessary, replace any insects which die. 
Normally, however, they will live quite awhile with- 
out food. Complete visibility with this test assembly 
makes examination easy and rapid. 


Report 


Report the result in terms of the average number 
of days elapsed before complete penetration of the 
specimen occurs, and state the method (A or B), the 
kind of insect used, the average time taken to pene- 
trate the standard or a comparative specimen under 
the same conditions, and a complete description of the 
sample material and of the standard material used 
for comparison. 


Kalamazoo Valley TAPPI Discusses 
Stock Preparation 


Paper mill beaters have been called upon, in the 
past, to do a number of things for which they were 
not originally intended. Now machinery to handle 
these operations more efficiently and to take the 
heavy load off beaters has been perfected and is of- 
fered on the market. R. F. Vokes, representative of 
the Dilts Machine Works, Fulton, N. Y., told mem- 
bers of the Kalamazoo Valley section of the Techni- 
cal Association of the Pulp and Paper Industry of 
these developments Thursday evening. The meeting, 
a dinner session at the Columbia hotel, was at- 
tended by 60 members and guests. 

Those present included: P. Applegate, P. R. An- 
derson, D. D. Bachelder, Clifford Beebe, P. P. K. 
Bwig, Ray Barton, Harry C. Bradford, Albert Bor- 
owski, Chamberlain, C. T. Colgren, C. W. Cassell, 
A. W. Cole, G. F. Des Autels, J. A. Dean, D. R. 
Erickson, M. F. Flotow, Charles E. Gardner, M. 
Galbraith, O. F, Fischer, R. C. Germanson, James J. 
Harrison, C. A. E. Harding, John Hotop, L. P. Hill, 
F, R. Hamilton, W. F. Hathaway, Stephen Kukolich, 
Bill Kirkpatrick, K. B. Latimer, Frank Libby, L. H. 
LaLiberte, C. W. Lillie, F. C. Mulford, R. T. Mash- 
burn, Lee Mimms, D. W. McArthur, Charles Olm- 
stead, Al Perlick, Robert H. Pete, Frank A. Root, 
Carl Roglitz, A. L. Sherwood, B. E. Sooy, Paul J. 
Thoma, Walter Wolfe, R. F. Vokes, Jim Wise. 
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TAPPI Western New York Group 
Discusses Printing 


The April meeting of the Western New York 
Group of the Empire State Section of the Technical 
Association of the Pulp and Paper Industry was a 
dinner meeting held at the Prospect House, Niagara 
Falls, N. Y., Wednesday evening, April 10, 1946. 

E. A. Aitken, Superintendent of the Press Room, 
Bryant Press, Ltd., Toronto, spoke on printing prob- 
lems. Being a practical printing man he was able to 
present this subject from practical experience. He 
spoke principally on the subject of four-color letter 
press printing and emphasized the fact that paper 
makers and printers should work in closer collabora- 
tion to make paper adaptable for the printers’ use. 

He showed many examples of different kinds of 
paper used in printing and also the different types of 
color work used on these papers. The uniformity 
of the particular type of paper, he pointed out, is a 
determining factor in the quality of the finished prod- 
uct. Variations from sheet to sheet of one type of 
paper may produce an almost unacceptable printed 
product. 

Moisture proof wrapping of paper by the manu- 
facturer is a great help to the printer as it reduces 
to a minimum the amount of wavy edge and buckle 
paper. This type of paper causes much extra work 
on the presses in order to produce a satisfactory job. 
He explained the methods used to make it possible 
to use these types of papers on the presses. 

Another difficulty encountered in printing is the 
selection of the right type of paper for the particu- 
lar job in mind. An important factor to be con- 
sidered is the opacity of the paper. 

He explained how some grades of paper cause 
much lost time on the press. One example of this 
was a bulking novel paper which has such a loose 
surface that fibers from it fill up the plates, neces- 
sitating frequent wash-ups. Another paper of prac- 
tically the same grade but with a much harder sur- 
face can be run on the press for a much longer 
period of time without the necessity of washing-up. 

Mr. Aitken showed samples of synthetic printing 
plates which were very satisfactory from his ex- 
perience. 

Aitken concluded his talk with a discussion of 
the purpose of printing clinics. Mutual benefit to 
both the printer and the paper maker usually re- 
sults from these clinics. 

The next meeting of the Technical Association of 
the Pulp and Paper Industry will be held at the 
Prospect House on May 8, 1946. Mr. F. O. Sund- 
strom of the Heller and Merz Department—Calco 
Chemical Division, American Cyanamid Company 
will speak on “Influence of Rosin Size on Acid 
Colors”. A color movie titled “Progress of an In- 
dustry”, will be shown. 

Those present included: E. A. Aitken, Fred Ayers, 
Floyd Bassett, W. E. Beazley, Hans Boos, Florian 
J. Bouley, H. F. Brown, Dr. John Campbell, P. T. 
Charest, Howard J. Cronin, John J. DeJough, H. E. 
Duston, Raymond B. Embury, R. J. Farley, Fred 
Heil, Geo. S. Henderson, J. A. Hoffmeister, Walter 
Jacobs, Gerald J. Keller, John Morrison, A. H. 
Nadelman, S. C. Nagel, George E. Norton, Edmund 
S. Nowicke, Lewis M. Pfister, G. H. Rand, Jr., P. 
R. Rolleston, Robert D. Rusch, Salvatore M. Scaletta, 
Arthur J. Smith, H. J..Smith, B. J. Staneslow, Dr. 
K. A. Taylor, Frank S. Tolmon, Clinton O. Webber, 
F. A. Webster, Vernon Woodside, J. W. Youngchild. 
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Throughout the mid-west we 
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MORE paper sales might be equally as disastrous in choosing a 
location for your new plant. 


Knowing where the good sites are, knowing 
local conditions, knowing the other factors 
which will contribute to success for your 
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perience in these matters enables our trained 
specialists to give you expert advice. 


You'll save. valuable time and money, too, 
when you use our services. All negotiations 
are held in strict confidence and your request 
for information will not obligate you in any 
way. Simply address: 


Dallas T. Daily, General Industrial Agent 
Seaboard Air Line Railway, Norfolk 10, Virginia 


THE CENTRAL OHIO PAPER COMPANY 


Purchasing Office 
226 NORTH FIFTH STREET COLUMBUS 16, OHIO 





MISCELLANEOUS MARKETS 


Office of the Parzen Trapz Journat, 
Wednesday, April 17, 1946. 


BLANC FIXE—Prices on blanc fixe continue un- 
changed. Demand is reported fair. The pulp is currently 
quoted at $40 per ton, in barrels, at works; the powder 
is currently quoted at $60 per ton, f.o.b. works. 


BLEACHING POWDER—All-over current demand 
continues active. Supply situation is reported fair. Quota- 
tions are unchanged. Prices on bleaching powder range 
from $2.50 to $3.10 per 100 pounds, in drums, car lots, 
at works. 


CASEIN—OPA maximum prices .on processed acid- 
So casein are as follows: 10,000 pounds or more, 

cents per pound ; 2,000 pounds, 2434 cents per pound ; 
less than 2,000 pounds, 2434 cents per pound, f.o.b. ship- 
ping point. Imported 24 cents. 


CAUSTIC SODA—Demand continues heavy. Pro- 
duction large, but deliveries slow. Market tight. Supply 
of drums short. Solid caustic soda is quoted at $2.30 per 
100 pounds; flaked and ground is quoted at $2.70 per 
100 pounds. 


CHINA CLAY—Quotations on china clay are un- 
changed. Current demand is reported moderate. Supply 
short. Domestic filler clay is currently quoted at from 
$7.50 to $15 per ton; coating clay is quoted at from $12 
to $22 per ton, at mine. Imported clay is quoted at from 
$13 to $25 per long ton, ship side. 


CHLORINE—Supply adequate to meet heavy demand. 
Paper requirements fully met. Quotations unchanged. 
Chlorine is currently quoted at $1.75 per 100 pounds, in 
single unit tank cars, f.o.b. works. 


ROSIN—No offerings and sales. “G” gum rosin is 
quoted at $6.74 per 100 pounds, in barrels, at Savannah ; 
“FF” rosin at $6.70 per 100 pounds in barrels, at New 
York; seventy per cent gum rosin size at $6.95 per 100 
pounds, f.o.b. works. ' 


SALT CAKE—Prices on salt cake are reported un- 
changed for the current week. Current demand is rela- 
tively heavy. Domestic salt cake is quoted at $15 per ton, 
in bulk. Chrome salt cake is quoted at $16 per ton. All 
prices in car lots, f.o.b. shipping point. 


SODA ASH—Heavy demand continues for all-over 
requirements. Supply short. Bulk lot shipments steady. 
Bagged lots still slow. Quotations continue unchanged. 
Current prices, car lots, per 100 pounds, are as follows: 
in bulk, $.95; in paper bags, $1.05; and in barrels, $1.35. 


STARCH—Corn market restricted due to small supply. 
Prices steady. Sturch prices continue unchanged. The 
pearl grade is quoted at $3.72 per 100 pounds; powdered 
starch at $3.83 per 100 pounds; all prices in bags, car 
lots, f.0.b. Chicago. 


SULPHATE OF ALUMINA— Demand reported 
steady. Supply situation improving. Quotations con- 
tinue unchanged. The commercial grades are quoted at 
from $1.15 to $1.25 per 100 pounds, in bags, car lots, 
f.o.b. works. The iron free is currently quoted at $1.75 
per 100 pounds, in bags, at works. 


SULPHUR—Quotations on sulphur continue to con- 
form to prevailing market prices. Demand active. Annual 
contracts are quoted at $16 per long ton, f.o.b. mines; 
the price at Gulf Ports is $17.50 per long ton. 


TALC—Prices on talc continue unchanged. Demand 
good. Domestic grades are currently quoted at from $16 
to $30 per ton at mines; Canadian at $30 per ton. 


MARKET QUOTATIONS 


All market quotations, excepting those otherwise 
designated as official OPA maximum prices, are 
based on the manufacturers’ price level as of October 
1-15, 1941; maximum wholesale prices are based 
on the merchants’ maximum prices for stipulated 
quantities at a quoted price to all customers of a 
like class, as shown by the merchant’s sales records 
of goods delivered during March, 1942. A merchant's 
price list in effect in March 1942, showing quotations 
of actual shipments, will establish the current maxi- 
mum prices. 
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